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POETRY. 
THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF. 


A white-haired man, a wrinkled dame, and down the 
hill they go, 

Still heart with heart, and hand with hand. Though 
winter’s kindly snow 

Hath frosted brow, some sunshine yet may gild their 
mellow years, 

Some joy be left, some griefs make flow the well of 








She loved him, may be, not so well, when they were 
youth and maid: 

More tenderly the ivy clings around the trunk de- 
cayed; 

Though seared may be the loving heart, and weak the 
once firm will, 

Sweet scent of roses dead and gone hangs o’er the 
ruin still, 


O picture fair—God grant not rare! All honor to 

the twain, 

Who safe in harbor rest, and fight life’s battles o’er 
again ; 

Who wish no single page unwrit, since joys and sor- 
rows here 

Shared and divided, do but make the sharer doubly 
dear. 


Yes, honor be to silvered heads! for on an aged 
brow 

There rests a crown more fair than those to which 
earth’s courtiers bow; 

The crown of battle fought and won, the palm of earn- 
est strife, 

The calm pure smile of hope serene that waits a bet- 
ter life. 








COMING HOME. 


STEAMER WISCONSIN, June 30, 1872. 

It seems to me a fortunate provision for 
Americans that, after hurrying through their 
foreign trip at break-neck speed, they are sure 
of ten days for quiet digestion on the water. 
They have been like Indians on a hunting ex- 
pedition, who make it arule to eat to repletion 
whenever there is a chance, being pretty sure 
of long intervals of starvation. No American 
~—at least, no short-trip traveler—can hope to 
digest Europe as he goes along—he must swal- 
low in haste and digest at leisure. 

In my case, at least,no hours or days on 
ship-board can be too long for me to turn 
over and over in my mind the wonders I have 
seen. The mere names of places visited are 
now a rosary of beads, which I tell again and 
again. The guide-books, which seemed so 
meager on the spot, now bring each spot back 
tome. The very hotel bills afford a delight in 
the retrospection, such as they did not always 
afford when presented and paid. 

I was sometimes asked, “Is it worth the 
coming, to stay only six weeks and three 
days?” and I could always honestly answer 
that it would have been worth while to come 
for the three days, if the six weeks had been 
Arriving at Liverpool on 
Sunday, one can easily see Chester and Con- 
way in two days following, and sail for home 
on Wednesday. For a very young person, 
this would be folly ; but for one who has reach- 
ed middle life without visiting Europe at all, 
it would be a sensible thing to do, provided no 
more were possible. Two days devoted to 
those two old walled-towns—the glorious cas- 
tle of the one, and the old houses and cathe- 
dral of the other—are worth to any American 





whole years of study, of books, pictures and 
conversation. At least,such is my own ex- 
perience. Nothing I have seen in my six 
weeks—except the Cologne and Strasburg 
Cathedrals and a few pictures in the Louvre 
—is worth more to me than Conway and Ches- 
ter. These two towns alone were worth the 
trip; and after seeing them, I had six weeks 
beside. 

It shows how well one may plan for Europe 
in America, that I was able to spend those 
six weeks, day by day, almost precisely as I 
had intended. Where there was a variation, 
it was to bring in something more than had 
seemed possible beforehand. Distances in 
America are so much greater, that one can 
hardly conceive it possible to tompass so 
much in so little time as is practicable in Eu- 
rope. I remember to have cross-questioned 
several witnesses before being convinced that 
one could leave Glasgow in the morning, pass 
through Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and the 
Trossachs, and reach Edinburgh at night. 
As a matter of fact, [left Glasgow at eleven A. 
M., and did it very easily, reaching Edinburgh 
at ten in the evening. It was the same every- 
where; after making up my mind to sacrifice 
one desired object to another, I often found to 
my surprise that there was time for both. I 
do not mean, of course, time for thorough 
study and enjoyment, but time enough to be 
worth giving—time to fix the scene in memo- 
ry forever—to transmute the dream into a re- 
ality. 

I thought often of Goethe’s saying “Time is 
infinitely long, and each day is a vase, into 
which an immense amount may be poured, if 
one will only fill it to the bfim.” As I look 
back, it seems incredible that six weeks and 
three days of life can have yielded so much. 
In that time I saw, or at least visited, Killar- 
ney, Dublin, Conway, Chester, Liverpool, 
London (seventeen days), Cambridge, Oxford, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, the English 
Lakes, Glasgow, the Scottish Lakes, Edin- 
burgh, Abbotsford (with Melrose and Dry- 
burgh), the Isle of Wight, Paris (four days), 
Cologne, the Rhine to Mayence, Strasburg 
and Neuchatel. And though in some cases 
this involved traveling by night, such was not 
commonly the case, nor was the travel very 
exhausting. The only exhausting part was 
the life in London. 

For London toan American means not only 
the mother city of his race and the wonder of 
the world—it means not only Westminster 
Abbey and the Tower, Charing Cross and 
Pall Mall—but it means also the most -un- 
bounded hospitality and, to a student, the 
constant excitement of seeing whole shelves 
of his library walking about in coats and 
gowns, as Willis used to say. It means, or 
may mean, the actual personal knowledge of 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Froude, Gladstone, Lord Houghton, Free- 
man, Lubbock, Bastian, Bain, Martineau, 
Newman, Hughes, Aubrey de Vere, Alling- 
ham, Masson, Tylor, Ellis, Edwin Arnold, 
Bryce, Black, Miss Thackeray, Miss South- 
wick, and many another whose name upon a 
title page has long been a househuld word. 
It comes te be such a habit, thus to transmute 
into live human acquaintances those who be- 
fore existed only in a bookseller’s catalogue, 
that it would not seem very surprising to 
meet the origina] Alice of “Alice’s Adven- 
tures,” in London, and see her grow longer 
and shorter at will. And though I must say 
that English authors seemed to me on the 
whole a very reasonable and unpretending 
class of beings—and though no one among 
them seemed individually greater than some 
whom I had known from childhood in Ameri- 
ca—yet they certainly formed a very impor- 
tant part of thesights of London. That great 
city is also the residence, just now, of several 
American families whose hospitality to their 
stray fellow countrymen is inexhaustible. 
And it is also the focus, just now, of most 
important social problems, which are being 
laboriously and faithfully worked out. Every- 
thing therefore combines to make a few weeks 
in London during “‘the season” a delightful 
though rather exhausting experience to an 
American student. 

In regard to England, as a whole, I began 
and ended with a strong sense of internation- 
al unity that overpowers all feelings of nation- 
al jealousy and distrust. In the midst of the 
exciting discussion in regard to the treaty, I 
was still impressed with a manly desire, 
among men of all parties, that the negotia- 
tions should not fail. Ishould have been glad 
to be sure that the opponents of our own ad- 
ministration were putting country above par- 
ty as manfully as the opposition members of 
the House of Lords—even Earl Russell—seem- 
ed to me to do, on the night of June 6, when 
General Schenck’s letter, in regard to the sup- 
plementary treaty, was read. It seemed tg 
me that the general feeling was not of party 
rancor, nor yet of national triumph, but of an 





honest satisfaction in the prospect that peace 
might yet be maintained, and the honor of 
both nations saved. It seemed to me that 
not a peer present would have been willing, 
at least at that moment, to sacrifice the treaty 
for a mere party triumph. I could not be so 
sure, at that distance, that all American pub- 
lic men were equally patriotic. 

And as to the internal problems which 
press upon England, I found a far braver, 
fresher, and more youthful feeling than I had 
dared to hope; an amount of it that seemed 
beyond belief, when one considered the 
wealth, the luxury, and the fixed order of 
things. I do not see how there can be a place 
in the world where men and women are 
working more earnestly and conrageously for 
the good time coming. There seems to mea 
great career of usefulness open to every well- 
trained Englishman ; and though the obstacles 
to progress are much greater than with us, I 
had everywhere a steady feeling that I was in 
the presence of brave and able men, who 
were steadily solving their own problems. I 
am glad to escape some of these, but we cer- 
tainly have problems enough of our own; and 
itis our business to do our own work, sinve 
we happily escape the respousibility of theirs. 
I think, as I have always thought, that it is 
better to be born poor and humble in Ameri- 
ca than rich and high-born in England. But 
I also think, as I have not always thought, 
that if I were not an American I should like 
to be an Englishman. T. W. H. 





OUR MISSOURI LETTER. 


Sr. Louis, July 2, 1872. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—The recognition of wom- 
an’s claims by the Philadelphia convention is 
the theme we delight to dwell upon now. No 
event has yet transpired which has caused so 
much rejoicing among the friends of Woman 
Suffrage in this city., Even those who have 
heretofore differed in regard to other matters, 
now unite heartily in desiring the success of 
the Republican party—a party which only 
needs the crowning act ofjustice to woman to 
complete the measure of its achievments, and 
to give it a claim upon the heart of every true 
patriot. 

Our Association is a unit in this matter. 
We earnestly desired the success of the Repub- 
lican party, even before the convention at 
Philadelphia, not only because we believed it 
to be the only party which truly represented 
the ideas upon which the Republic was foun- 
ded, but because we were anxious for the de- 
feat of Mr. Greeley, as one who is recreant to 
principle for the sake of self-advancement. 
Now we are doubly desirous for its triumph, 
since it has given us the indications of good 
will contained in the fourteenth plank of its 
platform. 

Aside from all this, we have a kindly feeling 
for Gen. Grant. A plain man without vanity 
or pretension, we believe he has executed the 
will of the people with an integrity of purpose 
which entitles him to respect. Called to 
serve the government as chief executive offi- 
cer, at one of the most trying periods of its 
history, he has never swerved from his alle- 
giance to the principles which he avowed 
when elected. This adherence toa plain line 
of duty has secured for him the enmity of 
those who would, to-day, gladly see the gov- 
ernment disrupted, and its authority annulled. 
That he has made mistakes is altogether pos- 
sible. One would have to be more than hu- 
man to avoid mistakes under such circum- 
stances, with myriads of half-rebellious citi- 
zens on the one hand ready to place the worst 
construction upon every measure emanating 
from a government which they do not love, 
with numberiess unscrupulous office-seekers 
on the other hand eager for place and power. 
The position of the President has been any- 
thing but enviable. Undoubtedly, if the la- 
mented Lincoln had lived, he would have re- 
ceived the abuse which is now so mercilessly 
heaped upon the head of his successor. 

Taking this view of the situation, and also 
remembering that President Grant has always 
shown a deep interest in the worthy and de- 
serving of our sex who have sought his assist- 
ance, our hopes, our wishes, and our best 
efforts shall be given for his election, and for 
that of his associate, Mr Wilson. 

The colored people, who, I need not say are 
unanimously in favor of the Philadelphia 
nominations, held a ratification meeting here 
recently, which gave us’a hint ofthe way such 
things will be managed in the good time com- 
ing. Assembling decorously in one of their 
churches, both sexes being equally represent- 
ed, they opened the exercises by singing a 
hymn; then followed the resolutions which, 
for sound sense and pure patriotism are rare- 
ly excelled. After this, the whole congrega- 
tion united in singing, “Come thou Fount of 
every blessing.’’ Speeches followed, in which 
the ladies were especially thanked for their 
presence and assistance. At the ciose of the 





proceedings, the assembly dispersed as gravely 
as though they had been attending a religious 
meeting. “The coneys are a feeble folk,” but 
they teach us some wise lessons. 2. N, H. 





OUR IOWA LETTER---ANNOUNCEMENT EX- 
TRAORDINARY. 


DEAR JoURNAL:—A letter to your columns 
has been trembling on my pen for weeks, and 
yet, I now write of something entirely foreign 
to the “Amende Honorable,’ which was to 
have been the subject of the proposed letter, 
M. M.C., and numerous friends of Senators 
Murray and Allen, accuse me of having made 
an unfair report of the defeat of the Woman 
Suffrage Bill in the Iowa Senate, and I “rise 
to explain,” hailing as a good sign, a happy 
augury for the cause, that politicians are becom- 
ing quite anxious to be faithfully recorded 
upon this question. My letter to the JouRNAL 
was written immediately after my return 
from the Capitol, the morning the Bill was 
lost. Before night I was told why Senator 
Murray changed his vote, and I sent a marked 
copy of the Register, giving an explanation, 
by next mail. My letter read,‘‘A gentleman 
who is¢to hear of itin the future, changed 
his vote,” &c. After I ascertained why he 
changed his vote, it occurred to me that I had 
said the right thing. He will hearof it in the 
future—and favorably. Lowa women will re- 
member with gratitude his independent and 
faithful services in their behalf. The same 
number of the JouRNAL in which my letter 
appeared contained an explanation of Senator 
Murray’s action, and I thought it would be 
“carrying coals to Newcastle,” for me to add 
a second. 

And now in regard to Senator Allen. There 
was an implied compliment to him, in the very 
fact that I attributed the defeat of the Bill to 
his vote rather than to that of the other 
twenty-two cast against it; and I still claim 
that his “no” had a powerful influence. A 
man of great wealth, public spirited and char- 
itable, he certainly does wield a great influ- 
ence in the Senate. We had considered him 
as one of our strongest friends, and when, iu 
response to his name, the first on the Senate 
roll call, we heard a decided “no,’’ we felt that 
the Bill was defeated by that no; and I did 
not know until my hurriedly written letter was 
mailed, that a two-thirds vote was required 
and that the Bill was lost by three votes. It 
was because Senator Allen had been consid- 
ered so desirable a friend that we so deeply re- 
gretted to discover in him an enemy of the 
Bill. 

Have I sufficiently explained? If so, I will 
take my seat, and rise again to speak to another 
point. In regard to the Announcement Ex- 
traordinary. 

I wish to direct any parties at the East, 
who have money to loan, and especially wo- 
men, who wish to secure responsible agents for 
negotiating loans, to the Iowa Loan and Trust 
Co., of Des Moines, with a capital stock of 
one hundred thousand dollars, affirmed by such 
men as Ex-Governor Samuel Merrill, James 
Callinan, Esq., and other equally reliable and 
responsible men. In a little circular issued 
by the company I find the following explana- 
tory paragraph. “The Lowa Loan and Trust Co, 
is regularly organized under the laws of Iowa, 
for the purpose of carrying on the business 
usually transacted by such companies, and 
also to furnish a means by which the super- 
abundant capital of the East may find safe in- 
vestment and more profitable employment 
than is afforded at home, and at the same time 
aid in developing the resources of our young 
and rapidly growing State.” 

Any sum not less than three hundred will 
be received and invested from one to five 
years, as the lender may desire. For the 
present, the company can obtain ten per cent 
net, for money, the borrower paying all ex- 
penses and the interest payable semi-annu- 
ally. In an article published in the Register, 
now lying before me, I notice the following: 
“In order to attract Eastern capital and afford 
the most undoubted security to parties seeking 
to invest money, the company will guarantee 
the collection in full, principal and interest, of 
investments made through its agency.” 

Persons now loaning money in the East 
at four and six per cent may secure not only 
ten percent, but also derive this advantage: 
the security given is Iowa land, which is con- 
tinually increasing in value. 

For women who desire responsible agents 
free of cost to themselves, this agency seems 
to me very desirable. Any person or persons 
desiring further information upon this subject 
may address me, at Des Moines, Iowa, and I 
will send them full particulars. 

Many other things occur to me to write you, 
dear JoURNAL, but because of the elevation 
of the mercury,I will desist—desist from all 
but a single thought—and that thought isa 
suggestion to Woman Suffrage women 
throughout the country, that just now it be- 





—) 
comes them to “‘take a great deal of thougift’’ 
for the political to-morrow. We must see. to 
it that we have “a friend at court.” The 
wisest seer among us cannot foresee the po- 
litical combinations of the coming years and 
we know not how urgent may be our need of 
a friend in the White House. The women of 
the country who love morality and true man- 
hood, should hail with delight the nomination 
of Henry Wilson ; for the sake of his labors.in 
behalf of temperance should all women use 
all honorable influence for him, and for the 
sake of his independent endorsement of Wo- 
man Suffrage years agone, before o poli- 
ticians had e’en a vision of the coming 
should all who believe in the political rights of 
woman labor to secure his election. We 
know that Grant would welcome woman’s 
enfranchisement, and we know that Greeley 
would remand woman to a narrower sphere; 
let us, therefore, see to it that we have a 
friend in the vetoing power. 

Lizziz BoyNnToN HARBERT, 


—_—_—_ 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The professor of “apiarian science’ in the 
Iowa Agricultural College is a woman. 


Madame Peschka Leutner, the German so- 
prano is to receive $16,000 from Mr. Gilmore 
for singing at the Jubilee. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, of the St. Louis 
Normal School, is paid the highest salary, $2,- 
re paid to any female teacher in the United 

tates. 


»The Academy of Sciences at Philadelphia 
has elected a woman to full membership, and 
one of its active committees boasts a female 
member. 


An appropriate tribute was paid by Congress 
in the last hours of its session to the late Gen- 
eral Anderson by giving to Mrs. Anderson 
the sum of $10,000 in lieu of a monthly pen- 
sion of $50. 


The Empress Eugenie has suffered so much 
of late from an inflammation of the facial 
glands that her physicians think she may be 
obliged to undergo a surgical operation that 
may disfigure her face for life. 


The daughter of Musurus Pasha, Turkish 
Envoy in London, has just been married to Mr, 
Warner Heriot, a brothe rof Lady Wentworth 
—the first instanee, we believe,in history, 
where the daughter of a Turkish nobleman 
has wedded a member of the British aristoc- 
racy. Among the wedding presents was a 
valuable India shawl from Queen Victoria. 


Mrs. Phebe Campbell, who murdered her 
husband some months ago, in the town of 
Missouri, Canada, was hanged yesterday at 
Toronto. She seems to have gone to her 
death with remarkable cheerfulness and there 
was no pathetie scene at the gallows to make 
people feel as though the crime was being 
committed by the officers of the law. The 
hanging of women is no doubt a barbarous 
practice, but no more so than that of men, 


Harriet Hosmer seems to be about the most 
popular artist inRome. Everybody is admir- 
ing the statue of the beautiful ex-Queen of 
Naples by this gifted American artist. The 
Queen is represented as holding iu her hand a 
match, about to light a cannon. The expres- 
sion is fearless and grand, as if defending her 
royal rights. By the way, the correspondent 
of a Catholic paper, speaking of this defender 
of the faith, denies that her husband meditates 
adivorce from her. Indeed, the dethroned 
couple live in a most affectionate way; “the 
Queen is often overruled by the common sense 
of her husband, and he,on the other hand, 
often yields toHer Majesty’s superior judg- 
ment;” though what distinction the writer 
would draw between the “common sense” of 
the one and the “superior judgment” of the 
other is not made manifest. 


A widow lady has been lately appointed 
surveyor of roads in a parish in Westmoreland, 
England. The lady had complained to the 
surveyor of the state of the roads, and at the 
next election he prevailed on the ratepayers 
to elect the aforesaid widow, probably imagin- 
ing that’she would decline the office, Butshe , 
was strongly advised to accept it, and as she 
keeps a clerk, and has ample means, she has 
no difficulty in obtaining a thorough super- 
vision. It is said that she has made some 
awkward discoveries as to the state of the ac- 
counts, The refusal to undertake the duties 
of surveyor of roads may entail a maximum 
penalty of twenty pounds. Unless some valid 
reason ean be given for the refusal the justices 
of the peace are empowered to fine up to that 
amount. The word used in the clause relat- 
ing to the appointment of surveyor is person 
therefore women ratepayers are liable to be 
elected, and may be fined if they refuse to 
serve.. 
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This word, Rationalism, has suffered from 
the company it has kept. It is associated in 
the minds of many with skepticism, infidelity, 
néology, atheism, and whatever else of evil 
haunts Germany, as of old it was haunted 
by spectres, gnomes, and many another 
vague form of terror. To many, the name of 
Letky’s work would suggest a dreary history 

f the’growth of evil, the gradual spread of a 
grim cloud, which has put out, or at least con- 
cealed, the stars of truth, one by one, threat- 
ening Christendom with a fearful darkness. 

But instead of this, the book is a cheerful 
history of the victories of reason, conscience 
and common sense, over superstition, ignor- 
ance, prejudice and dogmatism; a history of 
the growth and progress of the human race, 
of'the bursting of bonds and fetters, of the 
triumphs of liberty and truth. The spirit of 
the book is fair and impartial, unimpassioned 
and plglosophical. It has no sneers for any, 
religious belief, no heat of temper, no hate or 
scorn. It possesses another refreshing and 
Unusual merit,—its English is good. For in 
these days, faultless grammar is more rare 
than beauty or even clearness of style. One 
eannot think, without wonder, of the vast ex- 
tent of historical learning which underlies 
these broad generalizations, nor read this 
interesting and valuable work without grati- 
tude to the author who has mined such wealth 
for us from the ecclesiastical, theological, po- 
litical, industrial, artistic and literary history 
of three centuries. ; 

We are to consider the gradual dethrone- 
ment of those opinions which once held man- 
kind in thrall, but which now lie dead as 
Egyptian Kings in the crypts of the pyra- 
mids, or rather, which passed away like the 
Stuart dynasty from the Efglish throne, sup- 
planted, yet calling themselves by the old 
royal'names, and only gradually fading away, 
losing their influence and their hold upon 
their people, and dying out at last, almost un- 
noticed. 

A few centuries ago, the mind of man 
turned readily and naturally to the miracu- 
lous and the supernatural for the explanation 
of all phenomena; now it as readily and natu- 
rally rejects with absolute incredulity any 
such solution of even the most unaccountable | 
occurrences. Magic, witchcraft and sorcery 
were once among the crimes with which the 
clergy, legislature and judiciary, of all coun- 
tries found it necessary most actively to con- 
tend, and tens of thousands of victims were 
tortured and put to death in Germany, France, 
Italy, Sweden, England and Scotland, for 
crimes whose very possibility is hardly credited 








at the present day. Conceptions of Satanic 
power and presence, belief in diabolic posses- 
sions and appearances of the devil, in lycan- 
thropy, in the power of diabolically-helped 
men and women to raise tempests, spread 
pestilences, and cause misfortune and death 
by the evil eye, in power of the ordeal to dis- 
tinguish between the innocent and the guilty, 
—all these things have passed away by the si- 
lent influence of civilization. : 

The belief in modern miracles and the ven- 

eration of relics have not so completely dis- 
appeared, but the change in regard to them is 
very marked, not only in Protestant, but also | 
in Catholic countries. 
* ‘The conceptions both of the nature of the 
Deity and of the government of the universe 
have been steadily modified by advancing 
knowledge. As in early stages of society, men 
endeavor to assist their imaginations by visi- 
ble images of the objects of their worship, 
the history of theology, in those stages of 
human progress, is to be found in art. Our 
author traces its progress from the catacombs 
onward to the age of the perfection of Italian 
art; then describes the secularization of paint- 
ing as the asthetic sense took precedence of 
the spirit of devotion in art. A similar change 
took place in architecture, the solemn, awe- 
inspiring Gothic cathedrals being at one time 
the expression of the religious sentiment of 
Europe, and then giving place to a more gay 
and gorgeous style of building, representing 
the absorption of the religious by the esthetic 
element. 

Our author goes on to note the destruction 
of what he calls the sacramentarian principle, | 
the evanescence of the doctrine of consub- | 
stantiation, the decadence of High-churchism, 








the disuse of allegorical interpretations of the 
simple narratives of Scripture, and last but 
not least, the separation of science from the- 
ology. 

The revival of learning and the regeneration 
of physical science wrought important revolu- 
tions in opinion, especially as astronomy dis- 
placed man from the centre of the universe, 
and geology showed that pain and death were 
in the world before man. Science also sub- | 
stituted the idea of law for that of supernatu- 
ral intervention, a change which modifies our 
ideas of God, making him the parent of 
order rather than of convulsion, while it en- 
courages research into natural phenomena, 
which once was thoughtirreverent. By these 
means theological systems have gradually lost 
mach of their harsh and forbidding charac’ er. 

The doctrine of the instantaneous creation 
of the universe has given place to a theory of 





development, received by almost all, though 
the question of the mutability of species and 
the evolution of all animal and vegetable life 
from a single germ are still pending. 

The doctrines of the .culpability of doubt 
and errors of belief, and of endless torture in 
material fire for all except a chosen few out 
of the human race are among those which 
advancing civilization has greatly modified. 
The history of punishments, of trial by tor- 
ture, of slavery, of public amusements, show 
the same tendency to humanization and civil- 
ization. The long, sad story of persecution 
ends with the same hopeful signs. 

The secularization of politics produces a 
great and gradual change. The age of the 
Crusades was that of the closest union of the- 
ology and politics in Europe. That age gone 
by, theological interests gradually ceased to be 
a main object of political combination. The 
divine right of kings was repudiated, the so- 
cial contract was asserted, the duty of passive 
obedience denied, toleration was insisted 
upon, the people rose into power, and the 
papal dominion slowly waned. 

And no less a change has taken place in the 
industrial aspects of society. The old system 
of Roman slavery fell before the spirit of 
Christianity, and the church for many cen- 
turies stood forth as the champion of the poor 
and oppressed. The monastic life, including 
labor as a part of its discipline, corrected the 
prevalent contempt for labor, and opened the 
path for the rise of the industrial classes after 
the Crusades. Christianity introduced sym- 
pathy for suffering, and the principle of self- 
sacrifice; and hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions sprang upallover Europe. ° 

Commercial ‘civilization and the church 
came into collision upon the lawfulness of 
lending money at interest. This primal ne- 
cessity of business was regarded both as an 
ecclesiastical and civil crime, and one which 
should be investigated with torture. Not till 
the seventeenth century did the doctrine of 
interest, first distinctly asserted by Salmasins, 
supplant the old notions concerning it. 

Commerce led to intercourse with men of 
different opinions, and thus tolerance; it 
brought in wealth, and banished the notion of 
the meritoriousness of poverty; it introduced 
new principles of federation, brought in new 
tastes and developed political economy. The 
great inventions which have hastened the 
progress of civilization, the introduction of 
machinery, the great minds who have helped 
to break the fetters which shocked the race, 
the great books whose influence told upon 
their generation, all find their place in the 
history, filling out the outlines of this great 
picture of the progressive education of our 
race age after age. 

The book deals with great subjects, and 
treats of them in an interesting and eminently 
readable style. We venture to promise its 
readers much information, much food for 
thought, and much pleasure in its perusal. 

AGATE, 


—— EE 


REPORT OF ART COMMITTEE TO NEW 
ENGLAND WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The committee on art and literature have 
not thought it advisable to lay out any plan 
or follow any definite method, but have en- 
deavored to avail themselves of the kindness 
of those friendly to the club to give something 
on the day committed to their care, entertain- 
ing, instructive or amusing, as the opportu- 
nity offered. Believing in a generous and 
varied culture, they have sought refreshment 
and recreation in various ways, thus hoping 
to add to the health and happiness of the 
workers who constitute the great body of the 
club. They have, accordingly, regularly kept 
up the time-honored institution of the club, 
tea on the second Monday of each month, at 
which, things rare and racy have been offered, 
both to the physical and intellectual digestion. 
On Monday, June 15, 1871, an extra festival of 
this nature was held to welcome back to their 
native land two of its distinguished and not 
little women, Miss S.C. Clarke and Miss °L. 
Alcott. Miss Alcott was, unfortunately, una- 
ble to be present, but Miss Clark made the 
evening very pleasant to us, with sketches 
and stories of her journeyings in the footsteps 
of Dante. 

On the 21st of June a novelty was intro- 
duced by an invitation from Mrs. Sewall, to 
the club, to a strawberry picnic at Melrose. 
The weather was delightful, and all enjoyed 





| this glimpse of summer beauty, and the bright | 


gleams of wit and wisdom which it called out. | 

After the summer recess the season opened | 
brilliantly with a lecture from M. Athanare 
Coquerel, of Paris, on Rembrandt. The grace- 
ful, welcoming words of Mrs. Howe, whose 
cosmopulitan accomplishments are never more 
appropriate than in gi eeting our foreign guests, 
formed a charming prelude to this brilliant 
essay on the genius of Rembrandt, to which 
young and old, though most uncomfortably 
crowded, listened with unwearied attention 
for an hour and a half. Cooling ices were wel- 
come after this rich, intellectual feast. As an 
expression of gratitude, the hearers raised 
fifty dollars for the schools of Paris, in whose 
behalf M. Coquerel came to this country. 

On Monday. Nov. 6, Mrs. Howe read a 
paper, written some years ago, on Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité, It was very interesting 
to many of us, who remembered the time 





when, as now, a new hope seemed dawning 
for France. It was afitting successor to the 
welcome given the week before to the brave 
advocate of French freedom and education. 

Dr. Johnson once said, If you want to see 
the best literary society in London give good 
dianers. Our resources do not quite allow us 
to do this, but our Business Committee did 
their best in a lunch in honor of Rev; Robert 
Collyer, on Nov. 14. I need not say how 
gladly he was welcomed, after the fiery ordeal 
through which he had passed, nor how rich 
the occasion was in pathos and humor. 

On Monday, Nov. 20, I had the honor of 
reading to the club a paper on the subject of 
Horticulture for Women. AlJthough this was 
neither a highly artistic or literary subject, yet 
other circumstances in regard to it illustrate 
the convenience of the club to its members. 

The Horticultural School, which was origi- 
nally started by the club, having been disolved, 
it was desired to make some public statement 
of the reason therefor. This lecture, prepared 
for another occasion, was first read to the 
club for criticism or endorsement of the posi- 
tion taken in regard to the school. 

On Monday, Nov. 27, although not the reg- 
ular day of meeting, the committee seized 
the opportunity of Mr. Cranch’s presence in 
Boston, to invite him to repeat to us his beau- 
tiful poem of The Bird and The Bell. 

On Saturday, Dec. 2, another extra meet- 
ing was held, to hear an excellent paper 
from Mr. Angell, on the duty of humanity to 
the dumb.animals. 

On. Monday, Dec. 4, we had an artistic lec- 
ture from Mr. James Champuey, on the Pas- 
sion Play, which he had himself witnessed. 
It was very much enjoyed by those present. 

On Monday, Dec. 18, a lunch was again 
prepared for our distinguished guests, Mr. and 
Mrs, Stowe (almost said H. B.) and Miss Cath- 
erine Beecher. The extemporaneous speak- 
ing which followed the lunch was full of 
charm, and all parties seemed to enjoy it 
highly. It was certainly a great tribute to 
Mrs. Burleigh that her afternoon lecture on 
The Rights of Children, which followed, was 
listened to with so much pleasure. 

Dec. 30.—How shall I describe the moral 
and instructive Grama of Punch and Judy, 
performed during the Christmas holidays? 
Such lessons of temperance, forbearance, fam- 
ily affection, theological doctrine and Wo- 
man’s Rights, must have made a deep, moral 
impression on the audience. Entirely unique 
in character, it was an entertainment which 
can neither be described nor repeated. 

After so much fun and frolic, on Jan. 2, was 
offered a serious essay by Mr. Clay Macauley, 
on Spiritual Philosophy. 

On Friday, Jan. 6,at the request of some 
members of the club, Prof. D’Eghent read a 
paper on the Saloons of Paris. 

On Monday, Jan, 22, Dr. Conrad Wessel- 
hoeft read a paper on the subject of Hygiene, 
marked by great clearness and good sense, and 
full of valuable suggestion. 

Feb. 5, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn read a paper 
on the Poets of America. It was full of the 
results of his research into the early literature 
of our country and of genial and lively criti- 
cism of our more recent poets. It gave great 
pleasure to a large audience. 

Feb. 24.—Given to Ex. Committee. 

On March 4th, owing to some misunder- 
standing, Rev. Mr. Murray who was expected 
did not arrive, but the club proved the rich- 
ness of its resources by using the evening for 
social conversation, which proved very pleas- 
ant. Miss Goddard used the opportunity to 
give an account of the New England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. 

March 25.—Rev. Cyrus Hamblin, of Con- 
stantinople, gave an interesting account of 
Turkey. It was pleasant to hear such hope- 
ful and encouraging accounts of the sick man, 
and that the sick women there are rising also 
and beginning to claim a share of education 
with their brothers. 

April 1.—Our early and constant friend, 
Mr. Emerson, gave us one of his most char- 
acteristic and delightful papers on Inspiration. 
It is needless to say that our rooms were 
crowded, and our heads and hearts full. 

April 22.—Mr. Walter Smith, the head of 
the Bureau of Art Education, gave us a very 
interesting and informal talk on the Schools 
of Design in England and the need of them 
here. Mrs. Howe’s presence, en route from 
San Domingo for England, gave an added 
charm to this meeting. 

On Monday, May 6, at the request of many 
members, the committee invited Dr. Hodge 
to read again his paper on Christian Mythol- 
ogy, to the great gratification of the audience. 

On Monday, the 27th, Mr. Alcott, one of 
the earliest friends of the club, opened a con- 
versation, in his happiest manner, upon Home. 
Mr. David Collyer and other friends joined in 
the very interesting discussion which followed. 

On next Monday, we are to have the plea, 
sure of hearing Mr. John Weiss, upon the 
Laws of Marriage. 

The record | have read to you speaks for it- 
self of the intellectual treasures which, through 
the kindness of our friends, we have been able 
to offer to the club during the past years. To 
all who have thus contributed to our instruc- 
tion and entertainment, we offer our warmest 
thanks, and hope to meet them again under 





the same pleasant circumstances. Our object 
has not been so much to secure brilliant or 
elaborate lectures, as those waifs and strays of 
thought, those just springing fancies, those 
new ideas, barely yet ripe for the platform or 
the publisher, which a sympathetic mind likes 
to present only toa small circle of friends and 
appreciative hearers. We alsc hope, in the 
conversations which usually follow, to tempt 
forth all the latent talent of our own mem- 
bers, which is yet too diffident to venture upon 
more public expression. Trusting that their 
pains and the course they have adopted have 
fulfilled the wishes and promoted the prosper- 
ity of the club, the committee respectfully 
submit their report. 
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NOT SAFE TO GO THERE. 


A singular illustration of Spanish supersti- 
tion and injustice was lately published in the 
London Times. The story is related, by its 
hero (or rather victim), in a letter. The facts 
are these: Mr. Jencken, an English barrister, 
went to Spain, in May, 1869, to conduct cer- 
tain important legal suits. While so engaged 
he had occasion to visit Lorca, a town in the 
southeast part of Spain with about 50,000 in- 
habitants. He says: “I remained there some 
time, and in some way or other an impression 
got abroad among the lower orders that I was 
a ‘tio del sain,’ or fatmonger, there being a 
superstition prevalent in the place (and indeed 
throughout the district) that such persons 
are in the habit of kidnapping and killing 
young children in order to use the fat of their 
bodies for the repair of telegraph wires. One 
fine afternoon in July, after the business of 
the day was over, the foreign lawyer was 
walking in the public-gardens, about a mile 
from the market-place, when he met a woman 
who was accompained by her child. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, he saluted 
her, and passed on, but (to use his own words) 
“on returning the same way shortly after- 
wards she was still there, and immediately 
she saw me she cried out, ‘Antonio, Antonio, 
tio del sain!” Three men at once rushed out 
from some cottages near and commenced an 
attack upon me with knives and sticks. A 
mob instantly collected, and [ was seized, 
flung to the ground, and dragged along, the 
mob shouting, ‘Take off his head.’ Two 
men knelt down, and with their knives at- 
tempted to murder me. I was again seized 
and dragged up to a parapet wall which runs 
by the side of the road, and was thrown down 
and supposed to be dead.”’ A small volunteer 
force in charge of the gardens then joined in 
the outrage, and formed a body-guard in the 
midst of a thousand persons, who shouted, 
“Kill the dog!” and declared that his “head 
should be taken off as soon as he reached the 
Plaza.”’ Fortunately he was rescued by the 
authorities. He says: “I was handed over to 
the care of a medical attendant, when it was 
found that I had received fifteen stabs, wounds 
and injuries, several of which were of a most 
dangerous character. For thirty-one days I 
was unable to move out of my room. In six 
weeks, however, I was removed to a bathing: 
place at the sea-side, and in October I proceed- 
ed to Madrid, where I called upon the Regent 
Serrano, who bad already written to me 
promising that the offenders should be speed- 
ily and severely punished. I have since learn- 
ed that out of the many who had been arrest- 
ed, eleven persons were fined for the outrage, 
and sentenced also to a period of sixteen 
months’ imprisonment each,” 

His claims to be compensated for the inju- 
ries and pecuniary loss he had sustained were 
so feebly urged by Lord Granville, the Foreign 
Secretary, that the Spanish government de- 
clined to pay a dollar, on the ground that by 
declining to remain an indefinite time in Spain, 
there to become a party to the criminal pros- 
ecution of two hundred persons, he had re- 
nounced all claim for redress. In Greece and 
those parts of Italy where superstition is rife, 
a person suspected of having the “evil eye” 
is treated differently: the people pass him by 
in silent apprehension, and leave him to him- 
self. In chivalric and “most Christian” Spain 
he would be slain off-hand. 

WOMEN ON POLYGAMY. 

We copy from the Salt Lake Tribune (anti- 
polygamy) three articles concerning polygamy, 
two of them written by women. They form 
part of a lively controversy in which the wo- 
men of Utah are now enlisted, and the end 
of which it is easy to foresee. 

More about ‘‘that Infamous Petition.” 


Ellitor Salt Lake Tribune :—I had supposed 
from the apparent quietness prevailing in the 
city during the past two weeks, that the 
storm raised by ‘“‘that infamous petition’ 
(against the admission of Utah as a State, 
a by numerous women) was about sub- 
siding; but it seems such is not the case, 
There is still trouble and disquiet in the camp 
of the Saints, and even the Prophet, the 
Anointed, who one would suppuse should be 


lifted high ‘‘above the waves of earthly strife,” | 


has had his peace broken in upon. To him 
the petition and its consequences have as- 
sumed proportions that the weak-women who 
framed the obnoxious document little dream- 
ed of. A gentile lady who signed the afore- 
said petition, and induced a few others to 
sign it, made a call, the other day, upon a 
daughter of Joseph Young. While she was in 
the house the Prophet entered, and the lady 
was introduced to him. As soon as he heard 
her name he looked sharply at her and asked, 





“Did I not see your name in the rs con- 
nected with that petition?” “Probably seq 
did,’’ was the ly, “for I signed the peti- 
tion.” ‘But surely,” said Brother Brigham 
= did not understand its contents?” «7 
think I did, sir.” “Madam,” said the Prophet 
in bis most impressive manner, “let me tel] 
you the sole object of the framers of that peti- 
tion. It was to exasperate the government 
and people of the United States against us to 
such a degree that they would send an arm 

here and sweep us off the face of the earth— 
massacre us, as they did in Missouri and Iili- 
nois. Here sits my brother Joseph, who can 
tell you how he saw our people slaughtered 
like sheep, for no other reason than just be- 
cause they were Mormons. We have always 
been a persecuted and slandered people, and 
that petition is only a specimen of the false 
charges that have always been made against 
us.” The Prophet continued to talk for some 
time longer in this strain, and when he finish. 
ed the lady replied to him: “Mr. Young, my 
father was your neighbor at Nauvoo, and from 
him I have heard quite another version of the 
story you have just been telling me. I do not 
think there are any present signs of an army 
being sent here to sweep the Mormons from 
the face of the earth; but if any of you are cut 
off, it will only be the fulfilment of the law 
which demands blood for blood; and with re- 
gard to the truth or falsity of the charges 
made in that petition, I can only say I do not 
think that Brigham Young ever killed any 
man WITH HIS OWN HANDS.” It is hardly a 
matter of surprise that the Prophet's habitu-. 
al meekness and serenity should have forsak- 
en him, while listening to these very plain 
words. Several times he essayed to rise to 
his feet, his whole look and manner saying: 

“And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglass in his hall ?” 

But, notwithstanding the lion’s rage, the 
lady said all that she had in her heart to say, 
and departed in peace; and thatshe still lives, 
uncrushed by the anathemas of the Priest- 
hood, [ can testify, for she called on me this 
morning, apparently in the best possible 
health and spirits; a bright, brave, whole- 
souled woman, whom the Mormon leaders 
may kill, but certainly cannot scare; and for 
the edification of these priestly oppressors of 
our sex, I will state just here that there are a 
few hundred women of the same stamp in this 
Territory, who will wage incessant war upon 

ligamy and its kindred abominations, This 
etter is perhaps quite long enough already, 
but if the editor of the Tribune will allow me 
a little more space, I may be able to relieve 
the Prophet’s anxiety on one or two points, 
In order that he may no longer vex his right- 
eous soul to discover the original framers of 
the petition, and the objects had in view by 
them, I will furnish him with a little informa- 
tion which he may rest assured is perfectly 
authentic and reliable, I drew up the “infa- 
mous” document, at the request of women who 
had suffered the very wrongs and cruelties 
therein enumerated. Before any one was per- 
mitted to sign it, it was read and discussed in 
two meetings of women who were at the time, 
or had been for years past, members of the Mor- 
mon Church, At both these meetings the peti- 
tion was approved unanimously. Afterwards, 
when it was circulated among the people, the 
women who had lived longest in the Territory 
made only one objection to it, and that was that 
the charges contained in it were not sufficiently 
strong and pointed. So much for the petition 
and its framers. Its objects may be stated in 
a few words. They were: first, -to prevent 
the admission of Utah into the Union at the 
present time; secondly, to influence Congress 
to put a stop to the abominations now exist- 
ing in Utah by the sanction and authority of 
the Mormon Church; and thirdly, to place be- 
fore the Government the necessity of taking 
immediate steps to bring to light and to jus- 
tice the perpetrators of the unparalleled crimes 
committed in this Territory during the past 
twenty years, If the foregoing explanation 
is not perfectly clear and satisfactory to the 
Prophet, he may apply for additional informa- 
tion to the undersigned. 

Mrs. A. G, PADpock. 

Sat LAKE, June 17, 1872. 





No Poly gamy in Woman's Nature. 


Editor Sult Lake Tribune :—As you kindly 
and courteously open your columns for any 
communication from the liberal-minded wo- 
men of Utah, I give you my thoughts on see- 
ing, yesterday, for the first time, a copy of the 
first number of the Woman’s Exponent. In 
it, among the articles entitled “Miscellaneous,” 
is one which states that ‘‘a lady of this city” 
informed a gentleman who complained of 
what he designated “the unfairness of the 
matrimonial proceedings here,”’ that ‘‘no man, 
married or single, had any business to fall in 
love with another man’s wife,” but ‘“‘an un- 
married woman may fall in love with, and 
marry, whom she pleases, whether he has a 
wife or not.”” That was styled “even weights.” 

Now if the gentleman was fully satisfied 
with this way of making the matter “even,” 
it seems a pity to unsettle the mind of one so 
easily convinced, but I must ask, did the 
lady entirely forget that it has proved no bar- 
rier to many menin this church, and holding 
high positions therein, that a woman was 
married and had a husband with whom she 
was living, when he, the man already much 
married himself, determined to add her to his 
household—I will not desecrate the holy prin- 
ciple by saying ‘‘fell in love with her?” Nay, 
more, did she forget the circumstance men- 
tioned in Mrs. Steuhouse’s truthful-book that 
in one instance a woman was looked upon as 
“no man married or single has any business” 
to look on a woman devoted to another, even 


at the very altar, by the one who was perform- , 


ing the marriage ceremony, and that she was 
induced to leave her husband for him? Did 
the lady forget how many married women 
Joseph Smith thus looked on, sought, and ob- 
tained? Or is she entirely ignorant of these 
and many similar facts? ‘hey are very 
stubborn things, and I am sure the gentle- 
man’s reasonable and very natural objection 
to the “unfairness of the matrimonial proceed- 
ings here’ will be much stronger and mgre 
decided when he learns these facts. A wo 

or two also, by the way, as to the great ad- 
vantage” a girl or woman possesses here— 
“she may fal! in love with and marry whom 
shé pleases, whether he has a wife or not. 

She may? Who says she may? Did the 
great Creator when, “imale and female created 
he them?’’? Does the great Lawgiver, who 
forbids to covet “anything” that belongs to 
another? Does Jesus, who inculeates the 
“golden rule?’ And yet, more than all, do 
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her own inherent, God-given, womanly in- 
stincts say 80? No, no, a thousand times no! 
And when any woman 80 far dis s all 
laws and influences as to “fall in love” 
with another woman’s husband, she is either 
so ignorant or 80 little of a true woman as to 
be incapable of understanding and appreciat- 
ing her own being, its requirements, and des- 
tiny, or she is blinded by a dark fanaticism 
“makes the worse appear the better rea- 
son.” Alas! how many women have been 
thus sacrificed! Women possessing naturally 
thoke qualities which, unperverted and legiti- 
mately exercised, would have placed them 
among the noblest and the best! 

Their religious nature has been misdirected, 
falsely educated, and they have ever—as the 
most devoted Hindoo women have been 
known to do—applied the lighted torch with 
their own hands to the funeral pile that was 
to consume them, and thus (they imagined) 
secure to thumselves “great rewards here- 
after.” Oh, how many broken hearts, how 
many sad and weary, blighted lives, how 
many self-crucifixions of love and joy and 
hope have been, and are yet beirg, immolated 
on the altar of this dark and cruel fanaticism, 
with the chimerical expectation of “wearing 
crowns and being queens’’ hereafter! 

It was one of the arguments in the British 
Parliament against repealing the law forbid- 
ding to marry a deceased wife’s sister, that it 
would tend to prevert the disinterested ard 
confiding, fraternal nature of the attachment 
desirable to have subsisting between a man 
and his wife’s sisters. I remember a Mormon 

aper quoted Frederika Bremer’s saying that 

er ‘warmest friendships were for married 
men.’’ Little did Frederika think that her 
words would be quoted with such an applica- 
tion. The reason for her admiration of her 
married gentleman friends was their devotion 
to their wives and families; and that the very 
fact of their being married and therefore en- 
tirely removed from the possibility of any such 
expectation or relationship toward her, was 
the pure and beautiful basis of that friend- 
ship! But where married men ‘‘may” look 
on any’ girl they meet—or even any married 
woman whom they desire—as attainable, and 
a girl “may” so look on any man, “whether he 
has a wife or not,’’—I say in a community 
where such is the case, the kindliest amenities 
domestic life are sapped at the foundation, 
and suspicion, jealousy, yes, even “envy, ha- 

tred and malice,”’ prevail instead. 

Mrs. 8. A. CooKE. 
8. L. Crry, June 20, 1872. 


Horrible Abuse of a Second Wife. 

Our Grantsville correspondent furnishes the 
following graphic picture of some of the beau- 
ties (?) of the polygamic system: 

I wish to relate an incident which has ac- 
tually occurred in this quiet little place. I 
haye been living in Utah for the last six years, 
and have heard, by what the Mormons call 
outsiders, or Gentiles, of the abuse of women 
who are called second or third, etc., wives, but 
not at any time have I been witness myself of 
the first instance of sach abuse until the eve 
ning of this date. 

I was sitting quietly conversing with friends 
at the hotel of this place, when we heard loud 
talking on the other side of the street, which 
is very wide, and although at such a distance 
it could be heard distinctly. 

It became so rough pee | ungentleman-like, 
that we (my friends and myself) went across 
to learn what it was allabout. We found that 
the language was used in front of a house be- 
longing to a Mr. Baker, a very quiet and re- 
spectable citizen of ‘about eighty years of age, 
who has a lady (by name, Mrs. Frost) and her 
daughter boarding with him, Mrs. F. being 
the school teacher of this place. The lan- 
guage—used by a person who calls himself 
a man, but more properly speaking, a brute, 
by name, John Gibson, the President of the 
Elders’ Quorum, and also a policeman of this 
place,—was snch that it would have been called 
among us Gentiles, indecent in a house of ill- 
fame to be used to a female. 

The circumstances as near as I could see and 
learn, were these: 

Itappears that this man Gibson had taken 
an orphan girl, who had just lost her mother, 
to live with him, and when at the age of four- 
teen he had her ‘sealed’ or married to him as 
a second wife. She being a mere child, you 
see, it being three years since, therefore she is 
only seventeen at the present time and couldn’t 
be called much more than a child now: she had 
been dragged out of bed by the hair on to the 
floor, then dragged out to the street, and her 
clothes and trunk or box thrown after her. 
This was about three days since in the still 
hours of night. Then on the 15th inst., in the 
morning, she was driven out again by the man 
(or brute) and his first wife following with a 
kettle of hot water, declaring she would scald 
her if she made the attempt to return. Now 
what could this poor girl-wife do, but to seek 
refuge with some one that would sympathize 
and befriend her, therefore being acquainted 
with this Mr. B. and Mrs. F. went to where 
they lived and told her story, and as a natural 
consequence they sympathized with her, but 
for fear that the so-called husband would or 
might cause trouble, Mrs. F. sent ber little girl 
to him before dark, with a message that the 
girl-wife could stay with them through the 
night, if be wouldn't let her come to her home. 
But between the hours of nine and.ten in the 
morning he came to the said B's house and 
abused this lady who had befriended his poor 
heart-stricken wife to her face, calling her a 
liar and other names which I forbear to men- 
tion, telling his girl-wife that she had got to 
go with him to his so-called home, from which 
he had so recently driven her, like a dumb 
beast, and when she declined, saying that he 
only wanted to get®her back to pound and 
abuse her, he took her by the shoulders and hair 
and dragged her through the street towards her 
home. It was thus we started to find out 
the trouble. One man went ahead of him and 
entered a complaint to one of the City Coun- 
cil, but what was the reply? Why, that she 
was his wife, and she must do and go as he 
Said. Instead of having him arrested immed- 
lately and the girl placed in security where 
she could be protected from her more than 
brutish husband, be letthem go along; but 
they were fullowed by persons to see if there 
Was any more abuse, from which through fear 
he desisted, knowing that when he got her 
into the house he could do as he had a mind 
to; but who knows what that poor girl-wife 
suffered through that night, after all was gone. 
Whie taking ber cown be told the gentlemen 
who was with bim that, if he had a cow that 
didn’t go and do as he said, he had a right to 





do with her as he had a mind, signifying that 
he didn’t consider a woman anything more 
than a cow or dumb beast. He should be cast 
out from human society and put on the Fe- 
gee Islands to be eaten by cannibals. 

Now I have been there, as I said, for six 
years and have not seen.the like before. I 
consider that this is no Mormon, but simply a 
brute, who has taken a cloak of Mormonism 
to gratify his lust and sensual, depraved na- 
ture, and he ought to be dealt with by the 
strictest.laws of Mormons and Gentiles. 

This is no guess-work, but is actual facts, 
part of which I have heard snd seen myself. 

Yours, ete., GENTILE. 

8. L. Crrv, Juye 20. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN ITHACA. 
Quite a lively discussion of the woman ques- 
tion is going on at Cornell University. A 
lady, over the signature of “Shawanabeke,’’ 
writes a brilliant reply to some recently pub- 
lished platitudes of Professor Goldwin Smith 
as follows: 


EpiTors CoRNELL ERA:—You will admit 
that it is unfair to publish anything against 
an individual, a society or even sex, without 
allowing a word in reply from the injured par- 
ty. 
Pray give place then to a woman’s word of 
protest against the article on the ‘‘Co-educa- 
tion of the Sexes,”’ in your last issue, 

The author says, “Sex itself, at all events, 
with its direct physical consequences, must 
be taken as an irreversible fact’ Yes; we 
trust so, not only with its physical but with 
its moral consequences. Nothing is more un- 
fair than to charge ‘‘Woman’s Rights women” 
with wishing to imitatemen. Heaven forbid! 
We of all other women see the distance be- 
tween the sexes, realize the utter inability of 
men to understand us so as to legislate for, or 
direct us aright. We of all others protest 
against mannish barbarities, war, oppression, 
cruelty, selfishness, and demand the higher 
civilization which will be inaugurated when 
womanliness is in the ascendant. Far be it 
from us to perpetuate the follies and crimes of 
the masculine reign. The new era of mercy, 
love, justice, purity, truth, is women’s era in 
contra-distinction to man’s. 

And if woman, ever seeking the good of 
others rather than her own, is willing to come 
among her rude brothers to bring refinement, 
cleanliness, order, with a healthy intellectual 
rivalry, into their colleges, their public assein- 
blies, their voting places, chivalrous men will 
see to it that she has a reverential welcome. 

We do not ask nor expect much from those 
men who have grown old without the holy 
influences of wife, sister or daughter, and per- 
haps with mother love effaced from the heart. 
Such men ought to feel their own incompeten- 
cy to treat of such a subject. , 

The reference to Vassar College is very 
weak, After largely endowing the many col- 
leges of the land, which in turn have closed 
their doors against us, we have at last one to 
ourselves, Its expenses, are heavy, it is 
always filled, and has to refuse many appli- 
cants. Is it not strange that the men who have 
monopolized all the universities, and have 
room enough and to spare, should not apply 
for admission here ? 

Your author alludes to the “physical inabil- 
ity” of women; did he ever consider how 
much more women endure physically than 
men do? how much more vitality they have? 

As to the unwillingness of these chivalrous 
men to contest an intellectual race with us 
we attribute such unwillingness to quite an- 
other motive than the one inferred.. We do 
not ask to “be allowed to beat.” After listen- 
ing for nearly a year to college recitations we 
are quite panaaed at this idea of women low- 
ering the standard, 

As to “forfeiting male respect’’ by an eager 
pursuit of truth, and the ability to look at all 
truth purely, instead of from the vulgar stand- 
point of many young men who dare to study 
with foul minds God’s sacred creations, we 
count the cost and gladly “forfeit”? such “male 
respect.” 

Your inexperienced writer goes on to imag- 
ine that even the “male sympathizer” with 
the womunly struggle for emancipation “may 
be glad that his wife and daughter” are not 
engaged in it. Methinks Jobn Stuart Mill, 
Lord Auberly, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Blackwell, 
Rev. Mr. Livermore, Judge Stanton and the 
bundreds of others who have sought and won 
thoughtful women for wives, would scarcely 
exchange them for fashionable nonentities. 
But atruce to ‘‘old. bachelors’ wives and old 
maids’ children. SHAWANEBEKE, 


The same lady also raises thé question of 
Woman’s Rights in the church in an article 


entitled “The Respectable Minority :’’ 

Next Monday there will be held the annu- 
al meeting at St. John’s Church, for the elec- 
tion of wardens and vestrymen. 

But has the majority of the membership 
any representation? Are the votes cast by 
those most interested in the real prosperity 
of the church? Nay, is the most active por- 
tion of our Zion heard from at all in these 
elections? At each recurring Lenten service 
we have marked the large number of women 
with scarcely a man in their midst, and we 
have asked ourselves the question, will men 
never attain even the Christian courtesy to 
consult us in regard to the affairs of our moth- 
er church ? 

We are the majority: we are far more in- 
terested as a general thing, we are the work- 
ers; certainly we are as well informed. 

How much longer then shall we wait for a 
respectable recognition from man our brother, 
from man our son ? 

“Honor thy father and mother’’ is the law. 

One of the saddest effects of old oppressions 
is the weakness, the servility, enstamped 
upon the oppressed. But cannot the Chris- 
tian women of the Nineteenth Century as- 
sume enough dignity to demand the exercise 
of that freedom wherewith Christ has made 
them free? Will they not require from men 
common respect ? 

We know it is beautiful and Christ-like to 
practice self-abnegation, and to work noiseless- 
ly for the coming of God’s kingdom, but 
should we arrogate to ourselves the exclusive 
possession of such virtues? Suppose we give 
our brothers a chance to practice some humil- 
ity and deference for the gentler sex. 

Should all women -withdraw from the 
chureh, cease to give and to do, how would 
men get on? 

Some of us, at least, will no longer co-oper- 
ate with men in our own deprivation of rights. 

We that are forbidden as an entire sex to 








enter the ministry, for instance, should not 

give to the “Society for the Increase of the 

Ministry,” until that saered office is open to 

— aspirant. SHAWANABEKE. 
ASTER EVEN, 1872. 





THE “OLD WOMAN.” 


It was thus, a few days since, we heard a 
stripling of sixteen designate the mother who 
bore him, By coarse husbands we have heard 
wives so called occasionally, though in the lat- 
ter case the phrase is more often used endear- 
ingly. At all times, as commonly spoken, it 
jars upon the ear, and shocks the sense. An 
“old woman” should be an object of rever- 
ence above and beyond most all other phrases 
of humanity. Her very age should be her 
surest passport, to courteous consideration. 
She has fought faithfully “the good fight,” and 
come off conqueror. Upon her venerable face 
she bears the marks of the conflict in all its 
furrowed lines. The most grievous of the ills 
of life have been hers; trials untold and 
known only to her God and herself, she has 
borne incessantly; and now, in her old age— 
her duty done, patiently awaiting her appoint- 
ed tirre—she stands more honorable and de- 
serving than he who has slain his thousands, 
or stood triumphant upon the proudest fields 
of victory. _Young man, speak kindly to your 
mother, and even courteously, tenderly of her. 
But a little time, and you will see her no more 
forever. Her eye is dim, her form is bent, 
and her shadow failsgraveward. Others may4 
love you when she has passed away —kind- 
hearted sisters, perhaps, or she whom of all 
the world you choose for a partner—she may 
love you warmly, passionately; children may 
love you fondly; but never again, never, while 
time is yours, shall the love of woman be to 
you as that of your trembling mother has 
been.— Delaware Tribune. 





REPUBLICANISM AT PRESTON. 


Mrs. H. Law, of London, appeared at the 
Preston Theater on Monday evening to lecture 
in favor of Republicanism. The attendance 
was small, except in the gallery, from which a 
noisy interruption proceeded during the eve- 
ning. When Mrs. Law had got through about 
half of her address the gallery people became 
very uproarious. They whistled, groaned, 
shouted most deafeningly, and sang “Rule Brit- 
annia,’ “God save the Queen,’’ &c, Mrs. 
Law said she regretted their want of common 
sense. If the queen knew what they had been 
doing she wouid be ashamed of them. If they 
would not allow Liberals and Republicans to 
have a fair hearing train-loads of the latter 
would be brought from the North of England. 
The people continued to yell at Mrs. Law, who 
sat down several times, being quite unable to 
make her voice heard. At last she abandoned 
the attempt to continue her lecture, and sta- 
ted that the price to the gallery on the follow- 
ing night would be raised to 6d. It was im- 
possible to touch their heads, so an effort would 
be made to teuch their pockets in order to se- 
cure quietness. There were some policemen 
in attendance, but they did not interfere. At 
the close, Mrs. Law called for cheers for Sir 
Charles Dilke and the Republican movement. 
Her call was responded to, and then counter 
cheers were given for the Queen. Mrs, Law 
left the theater under an escort of policemen. 


MARSTON: HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


iar Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon oa Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to »date their t 3 with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments, Feb. 17. 








THE BEST BOSTON GUIDE BOOKS. 
Boston Illustrated 


By description and pictures, gives a clear and graphic 
representation of Boston and its Suburbs. It con- 
tains all the facts of special interest concerning their 
History, Topography, Artand Architecture—in short, 
it gives concisely, yet fully, the exact information 
strangers require and residents find exceedingly con- 
venient, Price, 50 cents, Supplement gratis, with 
excellent Map, and minute guide-book instructions, 


5 ‘ 
The Stranger s New Guide, 
THROUGH BOSTON AND VICINITY, is the most 
full, compact, useful and cheap guide-book ever print- 
ed. With fine Map, and directions how to find your 
way to all objects of intcrest in or about the city. 
Price, 10 cents. ‘ 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
and by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
June 15. 2t 











YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Sale. For full particulars apply to 


SARAH H. PEIRCE & SISTERS, 
June 8. 5t BrisTor, Pa. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Curos. 
Ofilice, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
frée of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

“THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 








=| on Dre. SPEAR. 


Dec. 10. 38 BEACON 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES, 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


ST., BOSTON. 6m 











DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 

COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton wapane. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; — elegantly carved rosewood case, 
poten Setave, er Strung, | size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.2 
wT e year, being the celebrated Steinwa- 

ad baedre 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat 
pose ond. quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
rket. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs. 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

lse, Agents for B ’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano A 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 60 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two of reed, got up in the form of an éele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
Palace of Music Grand Square Piape Ce. 

June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYANCBRS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Bosten. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate ir all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinde 
of Instruments relating to Rea) and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
5 ewan G. Stevens. Mary E. ovavem, 
an. 21. 








Wuite’s SPECIALTY FoR DysPpersia.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, catsed by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Cogtiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if glect 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists. July 22. 








THE BOYS’ 





STAR CLOTHING STORE, 


19, 22. & 23 DOCK SQUARE. 
The only ONE PRICE Clothing Store in Dock 8q., 
and the BEST PLACE in Boston to Clothe your Boys 
at LOW PRICES. 2t July 22. 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Riaut oF SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louina. 
JULIA Warp Hower, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Higarnson, Editors. Mary 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, 615 Chestnut St, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Taz WomAN’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to we 4 the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of incividual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, publis 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
*while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the c! ter of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 

TERMS: 

$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Singiecop 6 

cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 


terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tue American News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon‘ 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 








All communications for the Woman’s JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
= be soemees : to ae B. mee abt whe 

tters containing remittances, an at ng 





Remember Dr. Spear can be ited 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, 72. 








department of the paper, must be 
to the Woman’s JouRNAL Boston, 


: —_————— 
) HENRY MAYO & Co., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH knowa 


to the trade, 

Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 


Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES 
May 6. ry 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls, 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & O©O., Proprietors. 

June 10. ly 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 






4 ENGLISH 


Hair Seating, 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, &c. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cer. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 


Factory---East Cambridge, 6m 
HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS! 
Take an Agency for the New Health Monthly 


“THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH.” 
$2.00 a Year. 
Send stamp for particulars to 


S.R. WELLS, 
389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
May 25. 2t 


Jan. 6. 












This Cut illustrates the manner of Using |/ if 
DR. PIERCE’s | 
Fountain Nasal Injector, 9 


DOUCHE, 


Na SR SS . = > 
This instrument is especially designed for the 
perfect application of 
OR. SACE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 

Tt is the only form of iustrnment yet invented 
with which fluid medicine can be carried high up 
aud perfectly applied to all parts of the affected na- 
tal passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
tunicating therewith, in which sores and nicers 
frequently exist, and from which the catarrhal dis- 
charge generally proceeds. The want of success 
in treating Catarrh heretofore has arisen largely 
from the impossibility of applying femedies to 
these cavities and chambers by any of the ordi. 
nary methods. This obstacle in the way of ef- 
fecting cures is entirely overcome by the invention 
Mag the eee In using ile mprmment, the Fluid 
3 carried 's own weight, (no sn . forcing or 
pumping being required.) np one port in a full 
gently flowing stream tothe ~~ portion of the 
nasal passaces, passes jn’o and thoroughly cleans- 
esall the tubes an chan. vers connected therewith, 
and flows out of t posite nostril. Iteuse is pleas- 
ant, and so sinple that a child can understand 
it. full and explicit directions ac- 
company each instrument. When used with this 
instrument, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures re- 
cent attacks of *Cold in the Head ” by 
a few applications. e 

Symptoms of Catarrh. Frequent head- 
ache, discharge falling into throat, sometimes pro- 
fuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent,offensive, &c. 
In others a dryness, dry, watery, weak or inflamed 
eyes, stoppinz up or obstruction of basal passages, 
ringing in ears, deafness, hawking and coughing 
to clear throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, 
voice altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, im- 
paired or total deprivation of tense ef emell and 
taste, dizziness, mental Ye we loss of appe- 
tite, indigestion, enlarged toneils. peppy | cough, 
&c. Only a few of these symptoms are likely to 
be present in any case at one time. 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh R« medy, when 
used with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Bouche, 
and accompaaied with the constitutional treat- 
ment which ix recommended in the pampblet 
that wraps each bottle of the Remedy, is a per- 
fect specific for this loathsome diseare, and the 
proprietor offers, in good faith, $500 reward 
for a case he can not cnre. The Remedy is mild 
and pleasant to nse.containing no #trong or carstic 
drags or poisons. The Catarrh Remedy is sold at 
38 cents, Donche at 60 cents, by all Drur- 
gists, or either will be mailed by proprietor on 
receipt of 60 cents. R. V. PIF. BCE, M. D., 
Sole Proprietor, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Sam. Laycock & sons | 
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Special Premiums. ; 

For Owe new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
92.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tzx new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
Rew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

@@” Over Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
as, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's Journnat. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
seription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 

—_—_— 
BALTIMORE A FAILURE. 


The National Democratic Convention has 
put forward no idea nor principle of its own, 
but has made itself a mere echo of Cincinnati. 
Greeley and Brown were nominated upon the 
first ballot. ,The Cimcinnati Platform was 
adopted without alteration or addition. The 
following resolutions, introduced by James Gal- 
lagher, of Connecticut, on behalf of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Democrats, were referred with- 
out reading to the Committee on Platform, 
but were not allowed to come before the Con- 
vention : 

Resolved, That accepting the Constitution 
as itis, with the 14th amendment declaring all 

rsons born or naturalized in the United 

tates, subject to the jurisdiction thereof, citi- 
zens, and concurring in the opinion of Judge 
Taney, that a citizen is one who has entire 
equal iy of privileges, civil and political, we 
are logically compelled to admit that women, 
tizens, are possessed of the —_ to 
vote and entitled to national protection in ex- 
ercise thereof, 

Also the following: 

Democrats who believe that officers should be 
encouraged to register the names and receive 
the votes of women citizens equally with men, 
leaving the question of the legality of such 
voters to the decision of the Legid&tures of 
the several States, respectfully ask the adop- 
tion of the following resolution by the Nation- 
al Democratic Convention: 

op fone Hes pa egy perty, ee 
to its name and original pu of recogniz- 
ing the sovereignty of the individual, €oes now 
cordially invite the sympathy, labor and vote 
of all citizens of the United States, irrespective 
of sex, color or condition, and pledges itself to 
the protection of women citizens at the ballot 
equally with men. 

In view of this deliberate refusal to recog- 
nize women as citizens, the duty of Woman 
Suffrage Democrats is clear. Let them join 
the party of Progress and rally to the support 
of Grant and Wilson, and demand the estab- 
lishment of Impartial Suffrage for men and 
women. H. B. B. 


MASSING THE FORCES. 
— 


Before our paper goes to press, Baltimore 
will have spoken, and the issues of the Presi- 
dential Campaign will be fully made up. The 
question of our political duty will then be 
fairly before the Woman Suffrage party of 
America. And that question must be met. 

For several weeks, we have been in receipt 
of numerous letters from all parts of the 
country, written by women who have hitherto 
belonged to various political parties and who, 
in the past, have differed widely in regard to 
practical details. They are al) animated by a 
spirit of intense earnestness and are all asking 
the question, “What shall we do in the com- 
ing Campaign ?” As specimens, we publish the 
following, which we have just opened. 

One of the ablest women in the country 
writes us as follows: 

New York, July 4, 1872. 


I am much exercised as to the attitude that 
women, who believe in universal suffrage, 
should assume in this Presidential contest. 
I feel that the crisis demands work at our 
hands. We want but one party for this cam- 
paign. Mighty efforts should be made to 
unite the voices of the women all over the 
land in declaration for that party only which 
recognizes their claim to Equality. : 

Can we not have a Fifth Avenue Conference, 
or a Conference somewhere else? Though, 
indeed, we need not have much faith in Fifth 
Avenue Conferences, after our experience. 

I feel that I must be doing something that 
will tell either on the right side or against the 
enemy, and it must be done en masse. Can 
we not have a campaign party? Fighting 
single-handed and alone will not accomplish 
much. For the past month I bave been so 
anxious to work with the multitude of women 
who feel as I do about this grhole subject, that 
I should have made some Combination had I 
not been uncertain of remaining long enough 
in the country to get my work well begun. 
But I am all ready to join a well-organized 
party, fighting with. double zeal for lack of 
time to work longer. In this instance, my 
zeal might serve for better ability. 

Is it better to wait till after the Baltimore 
Convention? Is there any reasonable prospect 
of recognition there? Cannot we call a mass 
meeting and get out all our strength? Or, if 
that seems inexpedient, how shall we at once 
begin to deal great battle strokes for our free- 
dom and t the enemy? Iam in dead 
earnest. If I could picture a meeting that a 
lady had with Mr. Greeley afew days ago, 
you would better realize how certain it is that 
we cannot expect any recognition from that 
quarter. So far as we are concerned, it would 
be death to put him into office. He seemed to 
be perfectly sure of election; so certain, that 
he was astonished when my friend expressed 
an “if.” And when she remarked that we 
shonid have been glad if his party had so rec- 
ognized us, that we too could have done 
something toward electing him, be leoked at 
her with a bewildered air, as though we were 











both benighted and ‘foolish. Now, all these 
words are simply to say, that if P ha have any 
plan whereby our scattered forces can be 
concentrated on definite activities, I shall be 
glad to learn it; and if I can do aught toward 
— it, I will gladly set about it at once; 

not, I shall be content to do my appointed 
task, and trust, before I turn ay J tie from 

, 


the land ot ay eve and of my that I 
shall see the Woman Suffrage banner unfurled 
to the breeze 


the d union army of men 
and women, w belose in UNIVERSAL 8UF- 
FRAGE, and who can make their actions keep 
time with their faith. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton informs us that 
she, too, is in daily receipt of letters from wo- 
men who wish to make their influence felt in 
behalf of the political party which is pledged to 
the vindication of the rightful claims of their 
sex, and who feel grateful to the Republicans 
for their recognition of woman as an American 
citizen, whose claim to Equal Rights is en- 
titled to respectful consideration. 


One of the most brilliant and efficient wo- 
men in Missouri closes her letter to us as fol- 
lows: 

“May God-give the Republicans success in 
the coming election !” 

Let there be a full and deliberate compari- 
son of views and, as far as possible, one plan 
of work. L. 8. 


WOMAN IN NEW ORLEANS. 


We publish this week a graphic and sugges- 
tive description of society in New Orleans by 
Rev. Charles G. Woodbury, to which we invite 
the thoughtful attention of every man and 
woman who has at heart the welfare of our 
country. 

Its plain speech may offend the taste of some 
and will shock the sensibilities of many. But 
% is time that the growing demoralization 
which is visible in all our'large cities should 
be recognized, and that some efficient steps 
be devised to check the license that prevails. 

This terrible decline of public and private 
morals, which is apparent everywhere, arises 
from the wholesale importation of foreign ig- 
norance and Vice, from the rapid growth of 
great cities and dense populations, from the 
sudden acquisition of wealth by large classes 
of native Americans, bred in comparative 
poverty, from the insolence of the rich and the 
necessities of the poor. It will destroy Re- 
publican institutions within a century, unless 
some new element of moral purity can be in- 
troduced. Surely then, any proposal which 
promises reform deserves consideration. 

The advocates of WoMAN SUFFRAGE find 
this new element of purity in the recognition 
of the Equality of Woman. We propose to 
purify society by establishing Impartial Suf- 
frage for men and women. We believe that 
woman is the natural conservator of public 
and of private morals. We trace the vices of 
men to the subordination of women. We 
find, in the pecuniary and intellectual depend- 
ence of the weaker sex, the ruin of both. 
Maria Edgeworth never wrote a truer word 
than this: “If women were not weak, men 
would not be wicked!” 


OE 





WHY WE ASK THE BALLOT. 


Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour’s admirable ad- 
dress before the Judiciary Committee, of the 
Assembly of the State of New York, is pub- 
lished and for sale by G. W. Carleton, New 
York. It is entitled, ‘‘Why we ask the Bal- 
lot,” and answers the question in an earnest, 
dignified and thorough manner. 

It would form an excellent campaign docu- 
ment, and should be widely circulated. It is 
highly commended by the Press, Its pres- 
ence helps to settle the question of Woman’s 
capacity to share the political life of the na- 
tica. L. 8. 





WOMAN IN BARBARISM. 


The movement for woman’s elevation and 
enfranchisement is so closely connected with 
the advance of Civilization, that any retro- 
gression towards barbarism is fatal to her in- 
divicuality. This maxim, which has become 
a truism among suffragists, has just received a 
forcible illustration in the experience of a wo- 
man named Amanda Barber, formerly of Mil- 
ford, Mass., who in a fit of romance married 
a Sioux Indian chief at Washington, a few 
years ago, and accompanied him to his home 
in Dakotah, with the idea that she could per- 
form the réle of a missionary among the sav- 
ages of that region. Miss Barber arrived at 
Kansas City, Mo., ina steamer,on the 28th 
ult., and the Times of that place gives the fol- 
lowing narrative of her not very pleasing ex- 
periences : 

Miss Barber created quite a sensation in 
the Eastern States by her marriage with a 
young Indian named Squatting Bear, who ac- 
companied a party of Sioux to Washington in 
1867. Miss Barber was at that time a clerk 
in one of the departments at Washington, in 
a position secured for her by Gen. Butler. 
According to her own statement, made yes- 
terday to our reporter, she was firmly im- 
pressed with the ideality and perfection of the 
red men of the plains. She had read every- 
thing relating to the Indian tribes, from the 
reports of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs 
down to the latest dime novel. In a fit of en- 
thusiasm or temporary insanity, she offered 
herself and became the wife of Squatting Bear, 
a junior chief in the Lone Horn band of 
Brule Sioux, and with him and his party re- 
turned to the Yankton agency. where she was 
duly initiated into her new life as a white 
squaw. Her romantic idea of Indian life 
seemed to have received a terrible shock since 
her introduction to her new home and rela- 





tions, and though she endeavored to fulfil her 
mission as a teacher and missionary to the 
best of her abilities, her-progress appears to 
have been as slow as the progress of civiliza- 
tion on the plains, 

She says that her first great surprise was 
being required to mount upon a wild, vicious 
pony, and travel without saddle or attention 
over the country from the Missouri to the 
White Earth River, a distance of several hun- 
dred miles. Her inability to make the jour- 
ney provoked mirth among her husband’s 
companions, and finally ¢xasperated Squatting 
Bear, until he bound her with a rope to the 
pony’s back, and led the animal himself on 
the westward trail. She was still more sur- 


prised to find her husband of two 
other wives, one a vicious, dirty squaw of 
forty years of age, the other a gi of scarcely 
fourteen years. Her life in his wigwam, or 


teepee, was not as bright and happy as she 
expected it would be. Her husband’s absence 
was taken advantage of by her rivals to com- 
pel her to perform the vilest dru , such 
as gathering wood, cooking meat and scraping 
robes for the tanning process; but during 
Squatting Bear’s presence at home Miss Bar- 
ber appears to have been better treated. Her 
husband, in a violent fit of passion, killed his 
oldest squaw during the first year she was 
with the tribe, when, without warning or 
notice, she was burried off to the main camp 
of the Brules, three days’ journey towards the 
mountain, and from thence she accompanied 
the tribe on its annual buffalo hunt, where 
she became sick from exposure and fatigue. 
She was left at a temporary drying camp at 
Rawhide River, whence she attempted to es- 
cape by walking to Fort Fetterman, a distance 
of sixty miles. For this attempt she was 
heaten until nearly dead, and then sold by her 
Husband for three ponies, to a Cheyenne chief 
who sported the expressive soubriquet of Coo- 
Coose, or Baconsides. 

She was taken North in 1870, and has re- 
mained with the Cheyennes ever since, until 
her escape this spring, when she made her ap- 
pearance at and claimed the protection of the 
authorities at Fort Benton. 

Miss Barber is a woman rather plain in ap 
pearance, skin tawny and black, eyes small, 
dark and impressive, and voice rather mascu- 
line. She says that so far as the romance of 
Indian life is concerned she found none of it. 
Her efforts to teach and reform the young 
Indian children were treated with indifference 
and contempt. She learned the Sioux lan- 
guage easily, but the Cheyenne dialect was 
Corder to acquire. She has a much higher 
opinion of the Cheyennes than of the Sioux. 

he latter tribe, she says, are to blame for 
nearly all the thieving and murdering done in 
the white settlements. She found it necessary 
to paint and color like the rest of the tribe 
while she was with them, and twice witnessed 
the murder or execution of white men, one a 
soldier of the Thirty-second United States 
Infantry, who had been taken while out hunt- 
ing, who was scalped and burned; the others 
were two teamsters brought from Fort Mc- 
Pherson. All three were burned at a place 
called “Saddler’s Hill,” in the Nebraska “bad 
lands.” 

Miss Barber left the steamer Fontenelle at 
this port, and after a few hours’ rest started 
on her way to her friends at Milford, Mass. 

The exigencies of a nomadic life are incon- 
sistent with a high intellectual development, 
and impose slavery upon woman. Those of a 
purely agricultural society develop only the 
domestic type, and limit women to lives of 
household drudgery, Woman’s Eden lies so 
far behind her that only in the Future can she 


realize “Paradise Regained.” @ 


Miss Anthony seems inclined to trust her 
hopes for Woman Suffrage to a go-gig with 
the notorious Vallandigham as its Jehu. 

Would not she and her earnest and persis- 
tent fellow-advocates of this noble cause do 
better to confide their interests to a safe, re- 
liable coach —as trustworthy as the “one-horse 
shay’’—a coach whose driver, knowing no de- 
feat, “fights it out on this line,” if it takes 
even eight years? 

Let us make haste slowly, and yet haste to 
do the work well. Woman as well as man, 
should enjoy the right to vote; but voting 
does not comprise all the duties of either man 
or woman. She may do much in regulating 
the interests of the nation, but perhaps not 
more than man, should he awake to his high 
privilege. No one will claim woman’s vote to 
be all on one side, or even of necessity the 
majority always on the right side. 

It is a fact worthy of note that the Execu- 
tive has no power of itself to confer the bal- 
lot. It is also noteworthy that even should 
the Democrats elect the next President, they 
cannot control Congress during the next ad- 
ministration. Hence there is little to hope 
for from the go-gig party. 

Can it be possible that Miss Anthony would 
voluntarily sacrifice all other great national 
interests to the immediate exercise of this 
right? After having toiled so long, she can 
ill afford to cast away the gems already won, 
which in the near future she might hope to 
wear uncompromised and untarnished. 

What she designates as a “Philadelphia 
splinter” we find to be a solid plank. Al- 
though it is not as broad as we all could wish, 
it is nevertheless a plank, fastened as by a 
nail driven by the Master of Assemblies. 

My sympathies as well as principles are in 
favor of acknowledging woman’s perfect 
equality with man. I hope to see this cause 
so conducted that woman will reap high hon- 
ors in securing this position. Let it be done 
without compromise or truckling. If women 
prove themselves high-minded and pure in 
pursuit of this object, it will be evident that 
they can wear these honors with grace and 
dignity when attained. 

I want my wife to vote because it is right 
that she should. I also want her to enjoy all 








the advantages of a bona fide citizen—even to 
be the President of the nation if the people 
desire it, or to hold any other office for which 
she may be competent. 

But as much as I wish all this, I am not 
willing it should be purchased at too dear a 
cost. I would not ruin the nation to accom- 
plish even this for woman. I cannot shake 
hands with old Cloughty because he will aid 
this cause. Those who expect my ballot 
must possess high-toned character, superior to 
fraud—political scamps cannot buy my vote 
with the promise of voting suffrage for my 
wife. 

We cannot doubt that Grant will sanction 
any and every cause that the true interest of 
the nation demands. 

I would introduce briefly a topic on which 
my thoughts have long dwelt. Let woman 
achieve success in business, and thus compel 
the respectful attention of thinking minds. 
The mercantile business, on a large scale, is 
open to her ambition. Savings Banks for wo- 
men conducted by them; Insurance Compa- 
nies—in fact, institutions of all kinds, as well 
as all the learned professions, are already at 
her service. Let her make herself a name, 
and a place in positions to which she is almost 
astranger, and many who to-day are infidels, 
to-morrow will believe in woman civilly and 
politically as well as socially aud morally. 

I. W. G. 


REMONSTRANCE AND PETITION. 


The following remonstrance against the re- 
cent action of the Boston School Committee , 
as reported in the daily papers of July 3, has 
received the signatures of several eminent citi- 
zens. Let every man and woman give ex- 
pression to the general disapprobation which 
is felt at so unwise and unjust a restriction. 
We hope that the Board may be induced to 
rescind it. If not let us see to it that men of 
different views and character are elected next 
time, 





REMONSTRANCE, 


To the Boston School Committee. 

GENTLEMEN :—Having heard of the resolu- 
tion passed at the last monthly meeting of 
your Board to the effect that “the Principal 
of the Girls Normal School shall be a man, 
and a graduate from College’—we beg leave 
to offer a most earnest remonstrance against 
it, and to ask you to reconsider it. 

It seems to us at once an insult and an in- 
jury to that sex which furnishes three-quar- 
ters of the teachers of our State to shut it out 
from all hope of filling the highest positions in 
our schools. It is especially discouraging to 
those for whom this school is especially de- 
signed, our future female teachers, to close the 
door of advancement in the arduous profes- 
sion we invite them to enter. 

It is also a further wrong to discriminate in 
favor of a class of college graduates, since Mas- 
sachusetts now excludes all women from her 
colleges, and many men are excluded by cir- 
cumstances. It is well known that college 
honors are often the result of favorable early 
surroundings, rather than of individual merit, 
and many of our ablest teachers have not had 
the benefit of college training. 

The career open to talent is the only maxim 
which can secure to the State the true ser- 
vice of the ablest; discrimination in favor of a 
class is injustice to all. 

We earnestly ask you therefore to reconsid- 
er the resolution, and to appoint to the posi- 
tion of Principal of the Girls Normal School 
the person who is best fitted by education, 
character and experience, for that position. 

Signed by WM. ENDICOTT and others. 

In addition to the above, the following peti- 
tion has been sent in, which we trust will re- 
ceive prompt attention. Let the readers of 
the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL attach their names 
to the petition, and forward it at once to the 
School Committee. 

PETITION. 

To the School Committee :—The undersign- 
ed citizens of Boston and the vicinity inter- 
ested in the public schools, hereby petition 
your body that in selecting a Principal for the 
Girls’ Normgl School, you will take the per- 
son best fitt@d for the place, whether man or 
woman, college graduate or otherwise, and 
that these officers shall be restricted to no 
class in the community, but that the rule of 
appointment shall be, “The tools to him or 
her, who can use them.”’ 

Signed by JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE and 
others. 





ILLIBERAL LIBERALS. 

MARGARET VY. LONGLEY, of Cincinnati, ad- 
dresses the Times and Chronicle as follows: 

Having waited patiently until politicians 
have had amplé time to discuss the aims and 
acts of the late Convention, which met in an- 
swer to a call upon the “citizens of the United 
States,” I now ask the privilege of saying a 
few words for those citizeus whose wishes and 
interests were not considered worthy of even 
a passing thought by the so-called Liberal- 
Republicans; for that class in behalf of whom 
no man in all their gathering raised his voice; 
for the class which was denied the privilege 
o—" accorded to Southern rebels. 

Ido not use the word “‘rebel’’ for the pur- 
pose of exciting the prejudice of Northern 
people, for I have never doubted that the 
men aud women of the South were as consci- 
entious in the sacrifice of life and comfort dur- 
ing the late war as were the people of the 
North. But I wish to ask the men of that 
Reform Convention why they turned a willing 
ear to the complaints of a class of citizens who 
were deprived of office-holding dhly, and that 
as a matter of prudence, while they were 
deaf to the complaints of a class of citizens 
who, although they have ever been loyal, are 
denied the right of even voting for people to 
represent their interests in our legislative 
halls? 

A resolution was adopted and speeches 
made in favor of universal amnesty by the 
leading spirits of that Convention, and had 
they been inspired by feelings of generosity 
when they spoke of “forgetting the animosi- 





_———_ 


ties of the past, and clasping the prod 

the arms of fraternal eet again,” they wigs 
have touched a sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of their hearers; but used as a stroke 
of policy merely, such utterances excite only 
pity for those who could appeal to the noblest 
eelings of generous souls for the purpose of 
accomplishing selfish ends. 

How can men who are indifferent to the 
repeated petitions of law-abiding citizens— 
their sisters, wives, and mothers—for a te 
nition of their right to a voice in making the 
laws by which they are taxed and governed, 
be capable of disinterested sympathy for re. 
bels, on account of the lesser disabilities of 
which they complain? Yet while the men of 
this Convention were impatient to clasp in 
their loving embrace the prodigal men of the 
South, they had not even a nod of recognition 
for true, loyal women. Butit isnot very hard 
to understand why office-seeking politicians, 
although indifferent to the wrongs of the non- 
voting half of America’s citizens, earnestly 
advocate the removal of all restrictions from 
those who hold the ballot in their hands. 

With idiots, criminals, and negroes, women 
have stood politically fr nearly a century, 
notwithstanding the interest they have taken 
in the welfare of the country, and the repeat- 
ed proofs they have given of their interest, by 
the readiness with which they endure and as- 
sist to mitigate the consequences of all politi- 
cal misfortunes—even though brought on by 
man’s unwise, and oftimes unjust, legisla- 
tion. Unselfishly women labored for the 
slave, until he stood on an equal footing with 
them; then when they had done all they 
were permitted to doin a practical way—when 
they had reached the end of their chain—they 
used their “silent influence” for his further 
elevation ; and a few years ago the emancipat- 
ed negro was delivered from his political deg- 
radation. The emancipated negro, didI say? 
I should have said the emancipated negro 
man. Unfortunately for the slave woman, 
men did the voting, and she was left without 
the means of self-protection, a prey to the 
tyrannical rule which people brutalized by 
slavery always exercise, begging, as is, well 
known, to be left free as the dumb brute in 
her conjugal relations, that she might be able 
to escape from the hard fate to which mar- 
riage subjected her. Yes, the negro man was 
enfranchised, and women were still left with 
idiots and criminals, That was a bitter pilk 
for women; but they said, “Let us not be 
selfish: this is a step in the right direction, 
and we are glad that the world is ready for 
that much if for no more; we rejoice with 
the colored man in his good fortune.” Again 
they petitioned, and again were their peti- 
tions unanswered, 

“Wait until we get these other matters set- 
tled, and we will help you,’ said an Lllinois 
delegate the other day. 

Now, in all seriousness, I would ask Ameri- 
can men, what “other matters’? can be of 
more importance to American citizens than 
the ballot? In acountry where it is with- 
held from criminals as a punisliment too se- 
vere for any but the worst of crimes, is it not 
most unjust that women should be deprived 
of it? Could they, with a proper amount of 
self-respect, remain quiet while they are, with- 





out any fault on their part, denied this right, . 


in the exercise of which other citizens are 
protected ? 
Men sympathized with the black man in 


his disfranchised condition, and made a recog-. 


nition of his right to vote a political issue, 
and he was enfranchised. Now they clamor 
for the rights of rebels, but for women they 
have no sacrifice, or even effort, to make. 
Women waited until all equally important 
questions were disposed of; they helped form 
a public sentiment which resulted in the 
overthrow of slavery; they helped men by 
every means but the ballot to put down rebel- 
lion; and now they ask them to grant their 
just demands. But instead of extending a 
helping hand, politicians still say, ‘‘Wait,” 
Women gave those nearest and dearest their 
hearts to the Government which ignores 


them, to keep those Southern rebels from de- | 


stroying it, and they cannot forget the sacri- 
fice. Maimed husbands, vacant chairs, and 
orphaned children are too constant and sad 
reminders, Yet, while they are suffering far 
— political wrongs than the man of the 
uth, women are told to wait until the rights 
which he willfully forfeited are restored to 
him. Men of America! is it any wonder that 
some women do become bitter and denuncia- 
tory? Women who think must either lose 
their self-respect, become bitter, or become 
philosophers! How much longer are our 
prayers to be thus ignored and our interests 
neglected? Why is it that the ballot, which 
is so highly prized by the American people, 
and so freely given to others, is denied to wo- 
men? Idiots are deprived of it because they 
have not the sense to use it; maniacs for the 
same reason; they would be as likely to drop 
it in the fire as the ballot-box. Criminals are 
deprived of it because they have proved them- 
selves utterly unworthy, and enemies of man- 
kind. Women are deprived of it—why? Be- 
cause they are women? Is it then equally a 
misfortune to be a woman and a criminal ? 
Three weeks ago Mrs. Laura DeForce Gor- 
don gave the Liberal Republicans the oppor- 
tunity to answer this question, to show their 
respect for woman, and to prove that they 
really and unmistakably believed in the “equal- 
ity of all before the law’’—not only all men 
but all citizens. But they rejected the prof- 
fered opportunity of proving their “faith by 
their works,’’ and it is now a question, which 
time will decide, whether the regular Repub- 
lican party will add tothe honor is has al- 
ready earned by liberating and entranchising 
three millions of slaves, the honor of enfran- 
chising the wives and mothers of the land, or 
whether the Democratic party will prove its 
wisdom and a return to the good old princi- 
ples of true Democracy by performing this 
crowning act of justice to half of “the people” 
of the United States, by lifting women from 
their political degradation, and placing them 
side by side with the brothers, fathers, and 
husbands of the country. M. V. Le 





LEGALIZED SERVITUDE. 


A policeman at Pittsburg, Pa., the other 
night, had his attention drawn to a bare-head- 
ed, lightly-draped woman, who had a heavy 
chain padlocked to her neck, and a large metal 
weight, weighing fully thirty pounds, attach- 
ed thereto, Thinking she was an 
lunatic, he at once took her into custody and 
lodged her in the lockup. She gave her nam 
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as Eliza Martin and stated while they were 
relieving her of her bonds that the chain and 

ht had been placed on her by her hus- 
— and that his cruel treatment had been 
such that she left home with the intention of 
drowning herself. She was met, however, by 
a couple of young men, who dissuaded her 
from the rash act, and she was, when captured, 
wandering about the streets in an almost ex- 
hausted condition. In answer to inquiries, 
she stated that her husband’s name is Arthur 
Martin, and that he had been in the habit of 
treating her in the way that was seen the 
night before. She also said that a few days 
— he had deliberately heated a poker red 
hot, and burned her with it, and that his ob- 
ject in doing so was to prevent her from drink- 
ing liquor. Martin was arrested the next 
morning, and told his side of the story to a 
reporter. He asserts that his wife has for a 
long time been so addicted to drinking that 
she has not only been perfectly useless in tak- 
ing care of her children, but has made away 
with considerable of his money and brought 
reproach on his good name. In order to stop 
this he concluded to take the law into his own 
hands, and, in order to do so effectively, pur- 
chased a chain and secured her to a bed every 
morning before going to his labors. It did 
not appear to work well, however, for nearly 
every time she managed to break away, and 
would be absent when he returned to dinner 
—in short, would not be at home again until 
he would send the children skirmishing around 
the neighborhood for her, when she was gen- 
erally picked up in some out-of-the-way place 
in an intoxicated condition, though when 
questioned by the mayor as to whether he had 
burned her mouth with a poker, he equivocat- 
ed and said he did not remember having done 
so. The chain with which he secured her is 
heavy enough to hold a dozen women. It is 
just long enough when doubled, as he was in 
the habit of rigging it, and being attached to 
her neck and the weight, to hold her in a 
very uncomfortable stooping posture while 
sitting down. The outrage in thus binding 
her was,in any event, one that not even the 
serious cause which he alleges can excuse; 
and itis more than likely that justice will 
make such an example of him that similarly in- 
clined individuals will adopt some other meth- 
od of family discipline. 

The above case is going the rounds of the 
papers. It is only an accidental disclosure of 
a terrible secret history of domestic slavery 
growing out of the cruel law which in every 
State, recognizes the husband as the sole head 
of the family, and the sole guardian of the 
children. Thousands of women are life-long 
victims of masculine brutality, because they 
are unable to leave their husband and retain 
their children. There is but one remedy, and 
that is Equal Rights for woman in and out of 
marriage. 





WAGES AND CRIME. 


Under the head of “Starvation Wages” the 
New York Tribune makes, in a late issue, 
some such wholesome remarks that we are 
induced to call attention to them and adda 
further application of the truth therein con- 
tained. 

This is the story: a young man is employed 
as salesman in a large dry-goods house at 
three dollars a week. 

Unable to live upon the sum, he robs his 
employer, is detected, confesses his guilt, the 
stolen goods are restored, and the youth, “be- 
ing most respectably connected,” is allowed to 
escape unpunished. The stery is a common 
one but the comments are unusual: 

His employers very likely wash their hands 
in innocency in the matter, with the inevita- 
ble casuistry about the law of supply and de- 
mand, asserting that they turn away appli- 
cants daily who would be giad to take the 
price. All this is true enough. But on the 
other hand the man who gets a full and hard 
week’s work out of his drudge, and pays him 
a pittance which he knows will uot feed him 
much less clothe him, simply puts a premium 
on theft, and if it is his cash-box that suffers, 
we are neither surprised, nor is it to him our 
sympathy is given. 

So we, quoting these brave, just words, 
would say to the rich men who employ thou- 
sands of young women at starvation wages, 
that he who gets a full and hard week’s work 
out of his drudge, and pays her a pittance 
which he knows will not feed her, much less 
clothe her, simply puts a premium on social 
vice, and if through this class of starved 
drudges the curse comes back to his home to 
roost, we cannot be surprised ; nor is it to him 
that our sympathy can be accorded. Thus is 
the oppression of God’s poor avenged. 

Cc. C. H. 





NATURAL LEADERS. 


The elephant, which is recognized to have 
the power of discerning and judging correctly, 
of discriminating between what is fit and 
proper, and what is unfit and improper, teach- 
es us a good lesson. 

Among elephants, the most intelligent is 
always chosen to lead and care for the whole 
herd. It is never a question of sex among 
them; if, as is sometimes the case, a female 
elephant is found capable of taking the re- 
sponsibility of chief, captain, and commander, 
she is straightway invested with full powers. 

Uninterruptedly occupied by its onerous du- 
ties this leader, irrespective of sex, is well re- 
warded by the most unconditional obedience 
of its followers who neither question nor op- 
pose its orders, 

Let the opponent of Woman Suffrage learn 
wisdom from the Elephant. L. B. U. 





WOMAN'S CURSE, OR MAN'S! 


Epitrors WoMAN’S JOURNAL :—Will you al- 
low me a remark on an article headed “Whole- 
some Truth,” ina late issue of your JOURNAL. 


Mr. Brace must certainly know that the 
curse he accuses women of trying to evade, 
viz., “In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat 
thy bread,”” was pronounced not on the guilty 
woman, but on the guilty man, our first fa- 
ther. We feel quite sure indeed that our own 
sex has sweated sufficiently under Eve’s por- 
tion of the curse, viz., 4000 years of husband 
rule, to be unwilling to shoulder any further 
burden. 

Other remarks of the Rev. Charles L. Brace 
lead us to fear that he is one of those physi- 
cians, who can diagnose disease, but is not 
skillful in selecting the appropriate medication. 


c. C. H, 
ORANGE, June 28, 1872. 


CARD FROM EMILY PITTS-STEVENS. 


Emily Pitts-Stevens publishes the following 
card to the public: 


I have been most unjustly accused by the 
Press, I never pointed a pistol at Assembly- 
man Meeker or any other person in my life. 
Being a member of the Peace Society, I am to- 
tally opposed to the use of fire-arms. 

I am forced to defend myself from this most 
unfortunate statement, and believe I am per- 
secuted by opponents of the Woman Suffrage 
cause; therefore I request the Press through- 
out the Pacific Coast to publish this statement. 

EMILY Pirts-STEVENS. 

SAN FRANCISCO, June 25, 1872. 


————_--——__ sora —___—- 


CONVENTIONS NEEDED. 


An earnest friend of the cause, in Western 
Massachusetts, writes us as follows: 

“T think Mrs. Janney, of Ohio, has laid out 
a very good plan for work, and hope this State 
will do the same, 

“For the benefit of our friends who have not’ 
read Mrs. Janney’s plan of work for Ohio, we 
will say, itis to hold a convention in every 
county throughout the State. 

“I wish we could havea convention here; for 
in my humble opinion, not much will be ac- 
complished till there has been one. Let a 
number of your best speakers come to en™ 
lighten the people,so that they can get the 
real idea of what we mean by Woman Suf- 
frage. After that,I think something could 
be done. Iam trying to get my gentlemen 
friends to vote for Grant, and shall go against 
Greeley all I can, though the Tribune was once 
my favorite paper. The 14th plank in the 
Philadelphia Platform is better than nothing, 
but I want a fuil recognition. The ballot— 
nothing more, nothing less. I hope some ac- 
tive measures will be taken by the Massachu 
setts Woman Suffrage Association to give the 
State a thorough canvass before the November 
election.” 


— ero em - 


A NEW COMMONWEALTH. 





Charles Francis Adams, jr., delivered a 4th 
of July address, in Boston, which contains 
the following significant passage : 

The old Commonwealth is gone! Where 
once two hundred and seventy thousand col- 
onists tilled the soil and faced the sea, are now 
gathered together a million and a half of busy, 
bustling men, living in cities, working in fac- 
tories, reveling in undreamed of wealth, and 
struggling under harsh and hopeless poverty ; 
a community becoming more and more sharp- 
ly divided between those who have and those 
who have not; the responsibility and knowl- 
edge of government disappearing year by year 
with the old town meetings; ignorance and 
vice keeping steady pace with the increase of 
poverty, while the old ominous class-criers of 
other lands and darker days grow yearly more 
familiar to our unaccustomed ears. A centu- 
ry ago, seventy out of every hundred of the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts dwelt in commu- 
nities numbering less than twenty-two hun- 
dred each, while but a single town in the proy- 
ince contained about five thousand souls. 
To-day—and this marks well the change—the 
majority dwell in communities of at least ten 
thousand each, while twenty-four, cities and 
towns contain more than half of the inhabi- 
tants of the Commonwealth, one sixth of all 
of whom are citizens of Boston. Instead of 
the yeoman and sailor race, living in the open 
air and in close contact with nature, we have 
become a manufacturing community, whose 
teeming population, crowded into heated 
shops or noisy mills, tends incessantly the 
busy loom, or feeds the hungry furnace. 
Whether we will or not, therefore, this grave 
problem is presented before us—a system of 
government, the growth of one form of social 
aud industrial being, is to be preserved in an- 
other and wholly ditlerent form ; the traditions 
of a scattered race of yoemen and fishermen 
are to be kept in vigorous life in an artisan 
community, which is swarming to cities. 

“The republican system of government is to 
be preserved in another and wholly different 
form,” says Mr. Adams. Yes: and that form 
must be based upon the impartial suffrage of 
men and women. The “traditions” of liberty 
can only be kept in vigorous life by enlisting 
the whole people in the conduct of public af- 
fairs as was the case in the old town meetings. 
This can only be done by a radical change in 
town meetings and caucuses, Instead of an 
attendance of a handful of professional poli- 
ticians, the social sympathy and co-operation 
of woman must be aroused so as to arouse a 
general inteaest. Either Woman Suffrage 
or a government of rings—that is the practi- 


cal alternative. H. B. B. 
The World’s International Peace Jubilee has 
been, in the highest sense, a success moral, 
material and artistic. Now then, let some ar- 
rangement be made to save and utilize the 
Coliseum. The great structure, erected at so 
much cost, will be needed for great popular 
demonstrations of many kinds. If possible it 








should be preserved and utilized. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A colored man has beér elected a Bishop 
of the Methodist Church. Why not a wo- 
man ? 

Gen. and Mrs. Fremont will, as heretofore, 
spend a portion of the Summer at Mount 
Desert, Maine. : 

The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser éstimates 
the amount paid for flour in this country last 
year at $200,000,000, and for chewing tobacco, 
snuff and cigars $250 ,000,000, 


The San Jose (Cal.) Mercury announces 
a programme for a 4th of July celebration, and 
naively remarks, “The Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will participate and pay their own 
expenses,’’ Commendable Liberality! 


Wouldn’t it be just as well to wait till Mr. 
Lincoln’s widow has departed before ventilat- 
ing the dead patriot’s loves quite so much? 
The gossip of doubtful authenticity going the 
rounds of the papers is neither just to Mr. 
Lincoln nor respectful to his family. The 
publishers ought to be indicted for libel. 





We congratulate our persevering friend, 
Myra Badwell, Editor of the Chicago Legal 
News, that on and aiter the first of July the 
women of Illinois are eligible to hold appoint- 
ive offices under a law passed by the last Leg- 
islature. The military is the only occupation 
not open to them, and they are exempted from 
jury duty. 


The Hampshire County Woman Suffrage 
Association held its annual meeting at Flor- 
ence, Sumlay afternoon, and made the choice 
of officers; President, Mrs. Francis P. Judd, of 
Florence ; Corresponding Secretary, Henry 
Bond, of Florence; Recording Secretary, A. 
G. Hill, of Florence; Treasurer, Mrs, Kate J. 
Burleigh, of Florence. Full particulars next 
week, 


There was a large attendance at the Con- 
necticut State House, the other day, to hear 
Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hooker and Miss Olym- 
pia Brown plead for the suffrage. They 
made powerful arguments on grounds both of 
fair play and legal rights. Everybody admit- 
ted their force, nobody replied to them, but 
the stone wall of Connecticut conservatism is 
certain to deny their request. 


It might not be amiss for us to follow the 
example of England in some particulars. In 
all the prominent cities of England public 
analyzers of sugar and milk are to be appointed 
by law. Any purchaser may have an article 
examined by paying asmall fee. The penalty 
of adulterating food or drugs is to be a fine of 
$250 for the first offence, and imprisonment 
at hard labor for six months for the second, 


The French Society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals has awarded a medal toa 
poor woman who kept twenty stray dogs 
through the siege, though they were worth 
200 franes apiece for food. This is benevo- 
lence run mad. When a whole community is 
on the brink of perishing for lack of food, the 
preservation of dogs is cruelty to human be- 
ings. The woman should have been punished, 
not rewarded. 


A whimsical illustration of the tendency of 
civilization to combine men and women in the 
work of the world is afforded by a curious 
piece of literary patch-work entitled, “Six of 
One by Half a Dozen of the Other; an Every 
Day Novel,’ It is curious in this respect, 
that the story is told and the characters de- 
veloped by six different writers, three women 
and three men, namely, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Whitney, Miss L, P Hale, F. W. Loring, F. B 
Perkins and E. E. Hale, 


Speaking of women’s low wages, here is the 
statement of a Boston working girl: “I can 
relate a case of a linen suit, all be-flounced 
and fluted, with over-shirt and sacque to 
match, made for the sum of 63 cents, and it 
took two days’ steady work.” The Boston 
Investigator shrewdly remarks: 


Ministers preach much against ‘‘the social 
evil,’’ which will probably continue while wo- 
men are obliged to work for only 31 cents a 
day, and out of this sum pay rent, provisions, 
clothing, &c. F 


Two weeks ago, we showed that the Free 
Traders’ Platform, which elicited the unqual- 
ified commendations of the New York Nation, 
expressly demanded suffrage for women, on 
the ground that they were citizens. -This un- 
expected liberality is perhaps explained by 
Scribner's Monthly, which declares that all 
women are naturally free-traders, and espe- 
cially addicted to smuggling, and says: 


Asa love of bargains is supposed to be charac- 
teristic of woman, it is not to be wondered at 
that she, more than her traveling con/frere, 
man, is fretted by the high tariff which is so se- 
rious a drawback to her foreign economies ; or 
that, owing to the shrewdness of the sex, their 
natural aversion to being outwitted, and the 
convenience of their dress, smuggling among 
women has become one of the accomplish 
ments of travel. 


At the last Commencement of Princeton 
College, there were present, by special invita- 
tion, President Grant and half of his staff. It 
devolved upon Dr. McCosh to introduce the 
General to the students, which he did in a 
very neat and brief speech. He said that he 
had once visited the President in Washington, 
and when there he had remembered the ad- 


vice of an old philosopher, “That men have 
two ears and one mouth; and it is therefore 
evident that they should hear twice as much 
as they should say.” When he had finished 
speaking General Grant arose. There was a 
general look of expectancy on the faces of all 
present. He said, “I will do like that old 
philosopher,” and sat down. Never was ora- 
tion greeted with greater applause. Grant at 
least made a successful speech once. 


Miss Rosa Moses, who graduated at the 
Hebrew Institute, in New Orleans, last week, 
chose for the subject of her commencement 
oration, “The Cook of the Period,”’ This ex-, 
actly meets the taste of the N. Y. Tribune 
which “gushes”’ as follows: 

This is what we call sensible, epee in 


a yo ladies’ semi There a@ great 
deal of discussion about the propriety of teach- 
ing young women Greek, n,and Mathe- 


matics; but we do not hear much about the 
necessity of teaching them the science of 
cookery. For this reason mainly does dys- 
pepsia oppress this otherwise happy land to 
which Heaven has given such an infinite va- 
riety of food, and somebody else all kinds of 


cooks except good ones. , 


A Greeley newspaper tries to make capital 
against Grant among the women, by the fol- 
lowing: 

A few days since a batch of candidates’ for 
an official vacancy were examined. Amon 
them were three whose competency and effici- 
ency were well established by previous service, 
and a lady of fine abilities and high culture. 
The examination was almost entirely arith- 
matical and amounted to nothing. And the 
place was given to a lad of twenty, of inferior 
qualifications. But-then the lad had Some- 
body behind him, while the lady had Nobody. 
She stood on her qualifications ; he stood upon 
political influence, and won the prize. 

But, if this is true, how should we improve 
matters by displacing an administration which 
has employed four thousand women, and elect- 
ing as President a man who is opposed to ap- 
pointing any woman to office? 


The Cincinnati Gazette observes : 

To order a single: woman to quit a hotel 
upon the ground that being single she is sus- 
picious is a very fine display of virtue on the 
part of atavern lord. In the enjoyment of his 
own moral merit in this, he is apt to be un- 
conscious of the cruelty he is perpetrating, and 
that the natural effect will be to fasten a bad 
name ween the person which may make an 
honest life impossible to her. This conse- 
quence is almost inevitable in case the woman 
is dependent on her own labor for a livelihood. 
This spl 
brutality. It has no excuse; for the charac- 
ter of a hotel is not so delicate as to demand 
the ejectment of women upon mere suspicion. 

This refusal of hotels to entertain ladies 
traveling without gentlemen is an outrage not 
unfrequent. Will not Mr. Sumner provide 
against this by inserting a supplementary clause 
in his Civil Rights Bill? 


An English writer,says the Worcester Spy, 
in discussing the woman question, finds, a so- 
lution of the query, why women do not invent 
in the laws of hereditary influence. Women, 
he says, have always been drudges; men have 
been the explorers, the innovators, the actors 
of the world from the first, while women have 
simply looked on, followed and obeyed. There- 
fore they have ‘inherited an uninventive con- 
stitution, and the incapacity of unnumbered 
generations has descended upon the women 
of to-day, ‘‘All of which,” says a New York 
paper, “is exceedingly plausible, provided the 
fact corresponds with the assumption.” If 
our contemporary finds it plausible, its capac- 
ity for being misled by the semblance of an 
argument is truly wonderful. Are not women 
their fathers’ daughters, and men sons of their 
mothers ? 

Women invented Hospitals and Sunday 
Schools; Elizabeth Heyrick, a woman, in- 
vented “Immediate Emancipation” as the 
cure for slavery. These facts speak volumes, 


and are a sufficient answer to all objections. 


Col. T. W. Higginson landed last Tuesday 
morning after a visit to Great Britain of six 
weeks, in which he managed to see nearly 
every place of historical interest and nearly 
every leading man in the United kingdom. 
He paid especial attention to the progressive 
movement in education and social science, and 
we presume that our readers will reap some 
advantages from his very fruitful and pleasant 
trip. A meeting of the Anglo-American As- 
sociation was held just before he sailed, to bid 
him farewell; at which Thomas Hughes, M. P., 
presided, and a letter was read from Prof. 
Tyndall, the latter of whom truly says: “Noth- 
ing more forcibly illustrates the fratricidal 
character of American and British strife than 
the appearance among us of such men as Col- 
onel Higginson.” One of the oddest incidents 
of his visit was his introduction as a Confeder- 
ate officer at the annual festival of Trinity 
College, Oxford. And that for the man who 
commanded the first negro regiment raised in 
the war! 


The Springfield Republican says, very,un- 
wisely : 

When Mrs. Hooker gets discouraged with 
the men, we hope she will go back to the wo- 
men, and urge her cause among them. They 
are the class who most need conversion. 
“‘When you are all agreed,” said the parson, 
“TI will make it rain.” When the women are 
two-thirds agreed that they want to vote or 
ought to vote, we will guarantee they shall 
have the opportunity. It is their indifference, 
more, still, their incapacity, that blocks the 
way of this reform. 

Statistics show that only 54 per cent of the 
qualified voters of Massachusetts usually go to 
the polls. Therefore nearly one-half of our 





men do not agree that they want to vote or 


landiord virtue is often gross | g 


ought to vote. Shall they therefore be for- 
bidden to vote? What right has the Republi- 
can to talk of the indifference or incapacity of 
women till their interest and capacity have 
been tested? What right to require that two- 
thirds of the women of Massachusetts shall 
ask for suffrage before it is granted t « We fear 
that the Greeleyism of the Republican is too 
strong for its Woman Suffrage principles. 


The New England Hospital for women and 
children is successfully progressing in its ef- 
forts to provide a proper establishment for 
three important purposes, viz.: 1st. For treat- 
ment of the diseases of woman and children. 
2d, For providing clinical instruction for fe- 
male students of medicine; and 3d, For train- 
ing skillful and reliable nurses, At an in- 
formal reception given by the officers and 
managers to the friends of the institute lately 
at its new building, in Roxbury, Miss Lucy 
Goddard gave a brief sketch of the rise and 
prcgress of the movement from which the 
building had arisen. Mr. George William 
Bond, chairman of the building committee, 
sketched the construction, locatiun and priv- 
ileges of the new hospital. The construction 
of the building thus far has cost about $70,000, 
and will probably require nearly $40,000 more 
to complete it. Sundry benevolent individu- 
als and various churches have undertaken a 
greater part of its required furnishing. At 
the conclusion of Mr, Bond’s remarks the 
visitors passed the time in social intercourse, 
in looking over the hospital, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a well-spread lunch. Music added 
to the interest of the occasion. The hospital 
will be formerly dedicated on the 20th of Oc- 
tober next. 


Flack’s Galveston (Texas) Bulletin is struck 
by the singular ability of an editorial in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL of June 15, and makes 
the following spirited comment. 


Want of space, not of gallantry, prevents 
us from giving I to the best written, most 
vivacious and we we have seen de- 
scriptive of the iladelphia Convention, 
written by a lady correspondent signed “8. C. 
H.” We did not overlook the M. brace in red 

ncil touching “what the women are doing.” 


ell, we will quote a , just to show 
how the strongminded regard that tardy rec- 
ognition in the fourteenth plank. She says: 


Then, thank Heaven! before the Rebels, came 
recognition of oe erel women of ~ 


nesty waited till t deeds were told! Shail we 


quarrel with plank 14, because it is rough and in the 

rain? It is a firm, honest . 

a yoda trembled i a ae 
nt one recognition of service done, ° 

publican party has gathered to it an untold = A 

of strength. Every woman who ever knit a stocking, 


or a pie for ‘the boys,” stands it 
~ wing is to be loft out tn tne oad ne 
All we have to say to this is that a great 
deal of he!p has bene sed for a very 
small outlay. Words are cheap; but, amiable 
sister, you must outgrow your hatreds. Your 
talk of the Academy “surging to the’ John 
Brown hymn;” of “Gerrit Smith, rising up 
like a tower, and in, the soul of the old 
martyr, seeming to live and move,” ete., is 
getting old and hackneyed. Stopit. You are 
“building m an iceberg,’ which is fast 
“flowing into a tropical ocean.” Stop talking 
this nonsense, and stretch that lily white 
hand to us “across the bloody chasm.” It 
isn’t womanly thus to be perpetually fanning 
the old embers of the war just to keep in 
po an administration which has lost all 
old upon the respect and affection of the 
people of one-half of the Union. John Brown 
needs rest. It is hard for the old soul to keep 
so longon the march. Let him have peace. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial says: 


An important speech was made at the an- 
nual banquet of the Unitarians, at the Crys- 
tal Palace, in London, by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston. She bore handsome testi- 
mony to the work of the women in the pul- 
pits of America, and closed by saying: “Two 
years ago the ny of the Franco-Prussian 
war smote my heart and fell upon it like a 
dart. Responding to that, I rose and said, 
‘Why do not the women of Christendom, the 
women of the world, band together to prevent 
these horrors? If women came, brin 
their sisterhood and their motherhood wi 
them, that ugly demon of war would be dis- 
lodged from the world.’ That is the faith that 
is in me to-day, and which has brought me to 
— For more than all else I thank you, 
and I thank God, that I have had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking this one word in its be- 
half.” This is the second speech ever made be- 
fore this highly respectable body by a woman, 
Lady Bowring, wife of Sir John Bowring, 
having made one last year. Mrs, Howe is en- 
deavoring to get together, in London, a Uni- 
versal Woman’s Congress, to make a declara~ 
tion against war. A queer incident happened 
the other evening, which shows bow iene 
the conservative element is, even among the 
P ives of England. The Peace Society 

eld its usual May anniversary. Mrs. Howe, 
who had brought to its most prominent mem- 
bers letters introducing her as a leading apos- 
tle of peace, went to the meeting. The com- 
pany gathered with the expectation of hear- 
ng @ favorite speaker, Mr. Moffatt; but he 
did not arrive, and they were disappointed. 
You Americans would anticipate that Mrs. 
Howe would have been at once put forward 
to fill Moffatt’s place. But the Chairman (who 
had gone so far as to invite her tn the 
form) politely informed her that the society 
had never yet had a woman speak on its plat- 
form, and the result was that the great Amer- 
ican advocate and ambassador of peace ap- 
peared at the peace meeting in London 
ouly to remain involuntarily dumb! But bet- 
ter auspices attended her visit to the Unitarian 
banquet. There she made a decidedly good 
speech, which was very well received, ard I 
fancy she will have learned, b tting this 
and that together, that after al ce will, asa 
missionary, be welcomed chiefly among here- 
tics. The Peace Society is chiefly made up of 
orthodox people, and it isto be feared they 
than 


allow a woman to 





would put up with several wars sooner 
speak. 
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POETRY. 


TILL THE DAYBREAK. 
BY 0.” 


The night is dark ; the heavy clouds close o’er us, 
And we stand watching till the dawn shall be; 
Behind us is the darkness, and before us 
Thunders uns2en the tempest-troubled sea. 
Yeu, dark it is, and waiting-time is weary ; 
Yet have we faith that it sha}i end e’er Jong, 
And, sudden rising through the jarkness dreary, 
Ring in our ears the joyous morning song. 
Aye, very dark, and full of rain and thunder, 
The clank of chains, and cries of tortured sla 7es; 
Yet do we know the clouds shall rol] asunder, 
And the pure sun bring peace upon the waves. 
Upon the shore we stand with eastward faces; 
The night is long—we doubt not, neither fear— 
Though from the darkness of the earth’s dark places 
Comes not a word of courage or of cheer. 
Az on the earth night giveth place to morning, 
As after storms the gentle calm doth come, 
So, after this dark night of shame and scorning, 
The morn shall rise, and the loud storm be dumb. 


And chained slaves, who work with stripes for 


guerdon, 
And all whose hearts are sick with bonds and fear, 








+ And whosoe'’er hath bent beneath the burden, 


In that day shal! stand free beside us here. 


Then shall the thrones that are secure, unshaken, 
Fall as leaves fall when a strong wind doth blow; 

And kings in flight, and altars all forsaken, 
And the high places of the earth made low. 

Then blood of men shall not be poured as water, 
To redden earth at bidding of the kings; 

But where arose the blood red form of slaughter, 
Peace shall appear with healing on her wings. 

So wait we on the shore and gaze before us, 
Until the dawn comes that shall come e’er long; 

Til) from the world shall rise the mighty chorus, 
And glorious thunder of the morning song; 


Till on the sea the golden light shall glitter, 
Dispelling these foul phantoms of the night— 
Each cankering wrong, and all the bondage bitter, 

And the Rerus.ic dawn upon our sight. 
—London National Reformer, 
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COMPENSATION. 


You think I’m nervous, stranger? Well, I am! 
If’twan’t for making silly people talk, 
I'd getright offthis pokish train, and walk 
From here to where I’m going--Amsterdam, 
That's where I live, you see, As for La Crosse — 
(Excuse me, neighbor, I must talk or bust)— 
Since I’ve been there it’s three years certain, just; 
And now to laugh or cry is just a toss. 
‘‘Married?” Why, yes, there’s where it is, you see; 
I’ve telegraphed her I was strong and well, 
And coming to her; but I didn’t tell 
That Iewas rich. I thoughtI'd let that be. 
It’s too good lock, this is, to last, you know. 
And, stranger, if it wasn’t kind of rash, 
I'd bet my bottom dollar that we smash 
Before—but pshaw! excuse me, I'll go slow. 
You see, when we were married, Sue and I, 
I was a good mechanic, and not poor 
Until I struck it, as I reckoned sure, 
In an invention I was working sly. 
All I could make went into that concern, 
And people called me crazy for it, too, 
And said I’d better stick to what I knew; 
But folks will talk, and have to liveand learn. 
In all this world I had but one friend then; 
But she stood by me nobly, through and through, 
And said 'twould come out right at last, she knew. 
One woman stanch is worth a dozen men! 
’Twas t ugh sometimes, though, when a loaf of bread 
Stood on the table—all the meal we had— 
I should have gone, alone, quite to the bad; 
But through it all, my Susan kept her head. 
*Twas her advice that sent me off at last— 
She said she’d work her fingers to the bone, 
And live for twenty) mortal years alone, 
Rather than give it up—thank God, that’s past! 
A hundred thousand and a roygty, 
Is what I’ve got by going far away; 
She cheered me by her letters every day. 
A million could not pay such loyalty! 
She knows I’m coming; but she doesn’t know 
That I am rich; and she'll be there, too, 
Dressed in her best—her best, my poor, dear Sue! 
I'll bet a hundred ’twill be calico! 
“I'll dress her now?” ‘You bet so!—but go slow, 
This luck’s a heap too good to last, I fear; 
I shan’t believe it till I’m fairly there: 
The train may smash up easy yet, you know. 
The only reason, if it don’t, will be 
That I’m so strongly thinking that it will. 
I'm nervous, say you? Just a little, still 
The luck is none too good for Sue, you see. 
Helio! we’re here—there’s Sue, by all that’s grand! 
Stranger, excuse me, sir, but would you mind 
To go ahead and tell her }’m behind? 
I’m choking, see my eyes—you understand? 
—Adams Transcript. 














A DRAFT ON THE BANK OF SPAIN, 


Not many of us would be eager to live our 
lives over again, if the gift of a new life were 
possible; but when I think upon the goodness 
and grace and love, that have, these many 
years, gone side by side with mine, I doubt a 
little as to how I should decide. Indeed, 
were God to give it me to turn anew the 
stained and dog-eared pages of the life-book, 
it would not be for the joy of labor, or to see 
again the marvels of growth in knowledge, 
that I should so yearn, as for the great riches 
of love which have made for me its tint and 
margins beautiful with the colors of heaven. 
And so, when I recall this life, and its sorrows, 
and adfentures and successes, with every 
memory comes to me, first of all, tie tender 
commentary of that delightful face; and I re- 
joice with a sudden following of fear as I turn 
to see it again, and once more to wonder at 
the calm of sweet and thoughtful gravity which 
the generous years have added to its abundant 
wealth of motherly and gracious beauty. 

It is a little story of this matron and myself 
which I find it pleasant to tell you; chiefly, I 





suppose, because it lets me talk of her and her 
ways and doings—a very simp'e story, with 
nothing in the least startling or strange, but 
so cheerful and grateful to me to think over 
that I cannot but hope you too may get good 
cheer from it, and like her a little, and find in- 
terest in my old friend the clockmaker and his 
boy, and haply come at last to believe that 
you would be pleased to smoke a pipe with 
me, and to give me too of such love as you 
have to spare; which I take it, is, fora man to 
get from man or woman, the most desirable of 
earthly things. 

We had been married a twelvemonth, I 
think, and were coming on in years, she being 
eighteen, and I—well, somewhat older, of 
course. From among gentle and kindly folks, 
long and steadily rooted in the soil of one of 
our oldest towns in Middle Pennsylvania, we 
had come, with good courage and great store 
of hopes, to seek our fortunes in the Quaker 
City, whose over-grown-village ways have al- 
ways seemed to the stranger so much more 
homelike than the bullying bustle of its great- 
er sister. 

I smile now when I think what very young 
and truthful people we were, May and I, aud 
how full of knowledge we thought ourselves of 
men and things. 1 bad been bred an engineer, 
and when I married May was a draughtsman 
in a great railway office, with just enough of 
an income to make our marriage what most 
folks would call unwise—an opinion in which, 
perhaps, I might join them, were it not that 
so many of these reckless unions, in which 
there is only a great estate to love, have seem- 
ed to me in the end to turn out so well. 

Away from broad fields, and laden barns, 
and my father’s great farm-house, and plenty 
and space, we came to grope about for a home 
among strangers, with at least a hope that 
somewhere in the city we should find a little 
of what my wife’s old father, the school-mas- 
ter, used tv call “homesomeness.’’ With great 
comfort in our mutual love, we found for a 
long while, no abiding-place which seemed to 
us pleasant, until at last a happy chance 
brought us to lodge within the walls which 
for some two years of our young married life 
were all to us that we could ask. 

It chanced one day that I had to have a 
watch mended, and for this purpose walked 
into a shop in one of the older streets—a place 
altogether deserted by the rich, and not fully 
seized upon by trade, There were many great 
warerooms and huge storehouses, with here 
and there between them an old house built of 
red and glazed black brick, with small win- 
dows full of little gnarled glasses, and above 
them a hipped roof. Some of these houses 
had at that time half-doors, and on the lower 
half of one of these was leaning a man some- 
what past middle life. The window-cases on 
either side were full of watches, and over them 
was a gilded quadrant and the name F. Wil- 
low. As I drew near, the owner—for he it 
was—let me in, and when I gave him my 
watch, took it without a word, pushed his large 
spectacles down over two great gray eyebrows 
on to eyes as gray, and began to open and 
pore over the time-piece in a rapt and musing 


way. 

At last said I, “Well ?’’ 

“In a week,’’ said he. 

“A week!’ said I; “but how am I to get 
on for a week without it ?’’ 

“Just so!” he returned, “Sit down while I 
look at it, or come back in half an hour.’ 

“I will wait,” said I. 

Without further words he turned to bis seat, 
screwed into his eye one of those queer black, 
rimmed lenses which clockmakers use, and be- 
gan to peer into the works of my sick watch. 
In the meanwhile I amused myself by stroll- 
ing between the littie counters, and as gravely 
studying the man and his belongings, for both 
were worthy of regard. A man of fifty-five, I 
should say—upright, despite his trade—gray 
of beard and head—with an eagle nose and 
large white teeth. Altogether a face full of 
power, and as I learned, of sweetness when I 
came to know better itsrare smile. The head 
was carried proudy on a frame meant by na- 
ture to have been the envy of an athlete, but 
now just touched with the sad shadows of 
fading strength. I wondered a little at the 
waste of such a frame in so petty a toil, until 
I began to hear, as one does by degrees, the 
intrusive ticking of the many clocks and 
watches which surrounded me. First I heard 
a great tick, then a lesser, then by and by 
more ticks, so as at last quite to call my atten- 
tion from their owner. There were many 
watches, and, if I remember well, at least a 
dozen clocks. In front of me was a huge ma- 
hogany case, with a metal face, and a ruddy 
moon peering over it, while a shorter and 
nire ancient time-piece, with a solemn cluck, 
for which at last I waited nervously, was curi- 
ous enough to make me look at it narrowly. On 
the top sat a neatly carved figure of Time 
holding in both hands an hour-glass, through 
which the last grains were slowly dropping. 
Suddenly there was a whirring noise in the 
clock, and the figure grimly turned the hour 
glass in its hands, so that it began to run 
a.ain. The sand was full of bits of bright 
metal—gold, perhaps—aud the effect was pret- 
ty, although the figure, which was cleverly 
carved, had a quaint look of sadness, such as 
I could almost fancy growing deeper as he 
shifted the glass anew. 


“He has a weary time of it,’ said a full, 
strong voice, which startled me, who had not 
seen the clockmaker until, tall as his greatest 
clock, he stood beside me. 

“I was thinking that, or some like thought,” 
said I, feeling that the man spoke for himself 
as well as for his puppet. “I wonder,” said I, 
“does time seem longer to those who make 
and watch its measures all day long?” 

“My lad,” said he, laying two large white 
hands on my shoulder with a grave smile and 


‘a look which somehow took away all offense 


from a movement so familiar as to seem odd 
in a stranger—“my lad, I fancy most clock- 
makers are too busy with turning the dollars 
to care fur or feel the moral of their ticking 
clocks.” Then he paused, and added sadly, 
“You are young to moralize about time, but 
were you lonely and friendless you would find 
strange company in the endless ticking of 
these companions of mine.” 

With a boy’s freedom and sympathy I said 
quickly, “But is any one—are you—quite 
lonely and friendless ?” 

“I did not say so,” he returned abruptly; 
but he added, looking around him, “I have 
certainly more clocks than friends.’’ 

‘Well, after all,’’ said I, “Mr. Willow, what 
is a clock but a friend, with the power to do 
you one service, and no more ?” 

“I think,”’ said he, “I bave seen friends who 
lacked even that virtue; but this special little 
friend of yours needs regulation ; its conscience 
is bad. Perhaps you will be so kind as to call 
in a week; it will take fully that long.’ 

I went out amused and pleased with the 
man’s oddness, and feeling also the charm of 
a manner which 1 have never since seen 
equalled, As I passed the doorway I saw 
tacked to it a notice of roomstolet. I turned 
back. “You have rooms to let. Might I see 
them ?”’ 

‘If it please you, yes,’ he said. “The pa 
per has been up a year, and you are the first 
to ask about it. You will not wish to live 
long in this gloomy place, even,” he added, “if 
I should want you.” 

Then he locked the shop door and led me 
up a litle side stair to the second story, and 
into two rooms—the one looking out on the 
street, and the other on a square bit of high- 
walled garden so full of roses—for now it was 
June—that I quite wondered to find how 
beautiful it was, aud how sweet was the breeze 
which sauntered in through the open case- 
ment. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “but did you plant all 
these ?” 

“Yes,” he said. My boy and I took up the 
pavement and put in some earth and made 
them thrive as,” he added, ‘‘all things thrive 
for him—pets or flowers, all alike.” 

I turned away, feeling how quaint and fresh 
to me was this life made up of clocks and roses, 
The rooms also pleased me, the rent being 
lower than we were paying; and so, after a 
glance at the furniture, which was old but 
neat, and observing the decent cleanliness of 
the place, I said, “Have you any other lodg- 
ers ?”’ 

‘*Two more clocks on the stairway,” he re- 
plied, smiling. 

“‘My wife won’t mind them or their tick- 
ing,” Isaid. “Iam always away until after- 
noon, and perhaps she may find them com- 
panionable, as you do.” 

“Wife!” he said hastily. “I shall have to 
see her.’’ 

“All right!” said I. 

“No children ?” he added. 

“No,” said I. 

“Humph! Perhaps Iam sorry. They beat 
clocks all to pieces for company, as my boy 
says.” 

“Only my wife and I, sir. If you do not ob- 
ject, I will bring her to look at the rooms to- 
morrow.” 

As I turned to leave, I noticed over the 
chimney-place a tinted coat-of-arms, rather 
worn and shabby. Beneath it was the name 
“Tressilian,’’ aud above it hung a heavy sa- 


ber. 

As I walked away I mused with a young 
man’s sense of romance over the man and his 
trade, and the history which lay in his past 
life—a history I never knew, but which to 
this day stiil excites my good wife’s curiosity 
when we talk, as we often do, of the clocks 
and the roses. 

I shall never forget the delight that my little 
lady found in our new home, to which we soon 
after moved. It was a warm summer after- 
noon, as I well remember. The watchn.aker 
and his boy, whom I had not yet seen, were 
out, and the house was in charge of a stout 
colored dame, who was called Phoebe, and 
who was never without a “misery” in her 
head. 

My May followed our trunks up stairs, and 
went in and out, and wondered at the coat-of- 
arms and the saber; and, at last, seeing the 
roses, was down stairs and out among them 
in a moment. I went after her, and saw, 
with the constant joy her pleasures bring to 
me, how she flitted like a bee to and fro, 
pausing to catch at each blossom a fresh per- 
fume, and shaking the petals in a rosy rain 
behind her as her dress caught the brambles. 

“May,” said I at last, “you have demolished 
a thousard roses. What will their owner 
say? Look! there is Mr. Willow now.” 





Then like a guilty thing, caught in her in- 





nocent mood of joy and mischief, she paused 
with glowing cheeks, and looked up at the 
window of her room, whence Mr. Willow was 
watching her, with his lad beside him. “Oh, 
what a scamp I am, Harry!” said she, and in 
a moment had plucked a moss rose-bud, and 
was away up stairs with it. 

When I reached the room she was making 
all sorts of little earnest excuses to the watch- 
maker, “But I have spoilt your rose har- 
vest,” she said. “Will you let me give you 
this one?’’ and as I entered, the man was 
bending down in a way which seemed to me 
gracious and even courtly,a moisture in his 
eyes as she laughingly pinned the bud to the 
lappel of his threadbare coat. 

“Well, well,” he said. “It is many and 
many a day since a woman’s hand did that for 
me. We must make you free of our roses— 
that is if Arthur likes.” . 

The lad at this said gravely, ‘‘It would give 
me the greatest pleasure, madam.” 

I smiled, amused that the little woman 
should be called madam in such a reverential 
fashion, while she retreated a step to see the 
effect of her'rose, and then would arrange it 
anew. They made freshness and beauty in 
the old wainscoted chamber—the man, large 
and nobly built, with a look of tenderness and 
latent strength ; the girl, full of simplicity and 
grace, hovering about him with mirthful 
brown eyes and changeful color; the lad, tall, 
manly, and grave, watching with great blue 
eyes, full of wonder and a boy’s deep worship, 
her childlike coquetries and pretty ways. 
From that day forward father and son, like 
another person I know of, were her humble 
slaves, and from that day to this the wily little 
lady has only gone on adding to her list of 


willing vassals. 
lt was early agreed that the clockmaker, 


his son and ourselves should take meals in 
common in our little back room, which, under 
my wife’s hands, soon came to look cheerful 
enough. By and by she quietly took control 
of the house-keeping also, and with Phcebe’s 
aid surprised us with the ease in which we 
soon began to live. But as to the roses, if 
they had thriven in the care of Arthur and 
his father, they now rioted, if roses can riot, 
in luxury of growth over wall and trellis, and 
despite unending daily tributes to make love- 
ly our table and chamber—grew as if to get 
up to her window was the sole object in life. 
I have said those were happy days, and I doubt 
not that for others than ourselves they were 
also delightful. Often in the afternoon, when 
coming back from my work, I would peep 
into the shop to see the watchmaker busy 
with his tools, the lad reading and my wife 
listening, seated with her needlework, between 
the counters. Often I have stayed quiet a 
moment to hear them as the lad, perched on 
a high stool, would sit with a finger in his 
book, making shrewd comments, full of a 
strange thoughtfulness, until the watchmaker, 
turning, would listen, well pleased, or May 
would find her delight in urging the two to 
fierce battle of argument, her eyes twinkling 
with mischief as she set about giving some 
absurd decision, while the great clocks and 
the little ticked solemnly, and the watches 
from far corners made faint echoes. Or, per- 
haps, in the midst of their chat all the clocks 
would commence striking the hour,’ and on a 
sudden the watchmaker would start up from 
his seat and stride toward some delinquent a 
little late in its task, savagely twist its entrails 
a bit, and then back to his seat, comforted for 
atime. My May hadall sorts of queer beliefs 
about these clocks and their master, and de- 
lighted to put the hands a little back or a little 
forward, until poor Willow was in despair. 
One hapless bit of brass and iron, which was 
always five minutes latein striking, she called 
the foolish virgin, and at last carried it off to 
her room, explaining that it was too nice to get 
up five minutes late, and the clock would help 
her to do it; with other such pleasant silli- 
ness as might have been looked for from a 
young person who kept company with idle 
roses and the like. 

But if the clockmaker and my wife were 
good friends, the lad and she were sworn al- 
lies, and just the frank, wholesome friend she 
has since been to my boys she was then to 
young Willow. His white mice and the curi- 
ously tame little Guinea pig, which had been 
taught not to gnaw the roses—hard sentence 
for those cunning teeth of his—were hers in a 
little while as much as the boy’s, and the two 
had even come a! last to share his favorite 
belief that the solemn old battered box-turtle 
in the garden had been marked with “G. W.”’ 
by General Washington, and was to live to be 
the last veteran of ’76. I used to propose in 
my unheroic moments that the old fellow 
should apply for a pension, but my jeers were 
received with patience, and this and other 
boy beliefs rested unshaken. 

There are many scenes of our quiet life of 
those days which are still present to me in 
such reality, as if they were pictures which I 
had but to open a gallery door to see anew. 
The watchmaker seems to me always a fore- 
most figure in my groups. He was a man 
most often moody, and prone when at leisure 
to sit looking out from under his shaggy eye- 
brows into some far away distance of time 
and space; almost haughty at times, and 
again so genial and suushiny, and full of good 
talk and quick-witted fancies, that it was a 


as 


never-ceasing wonder to us unmoody young 
folks how these human climates could change 
and shift sostrangely. His wintry times were 
sadly frequent when, as we came to know him 
better, he ceased to make efforts to please and 
yielded to the sway of his accustomed sadness, 
The boy made a curious contrast and was so 
full of happy outbursts of spirits and mirth, so 
swiftly changiug, too, with an ever brightening 
growth of mind, that besides his father no one 
could fail to think of him as the healthful 
promise of the springtide hour, And, as for 
my wife, the watchmaker, in his better times, 
had a pretty way of calling her “Summer,” 
which, by and by, for his own use, the lad 
made into “Mother Summer,” until at length 
the little lady, well pleased with her nick- 
names, answered to them as readily as to her 
lawful titles, 

I used to think our happiest days were the 
bright Sundays in the fall of the last year of 
our long stay at the Willows. We had taken 
up the habit of going to the Swedes’ Church, 
which, in fact, was the nearest to our home, 
and surely, of all the houses of prayer, the 
quaintest and most ancient in the city, Al 
ways when the afternoon service was over we 
used to wander a little about the well-filled 
churchyard and read the inscription on Wil- 
son’s grave, and wonder, with our boy-friend, 
who knew well his story,if the many birds 
which haunted the place came there to do him 
honor, Pleasant it was, also, to make our 
way homeward among old houses long left by 
the rich, and at last to find ourselves saunter- 
ing slowly up the wharves, quietest of all the 
highways on Sunday, with their steamers and 
ships and laden market boats jostling one an- 
other at their moorings, like boys at church, 
as if weary of the unaccustomed stillness, 
Then, when the day was over, we were in the 
habit of sitting in the doorway of the shop, 
watching the neatly dressed Sunday folk, 
lulled by the quiet of the hour and the busy, 
monotonous ticking of the little army of clocks 
behind us, while my wife filled our pipes, and 
the talk, gay or grave, rose and fell. 

On such an early October evening came to 
us the first break in the tranquil sameness of 
our lives. We had enjoyed the evening quiet, 
and had just left the garden and gone into the 
shop, where Mr. Willow had certain work to 
do, which perhaps was made lighter by our 
careless chat. By and by, as the night fell, 
one or two sea-captains called in with their 
chronometers, that they might be set in order 
by the clockmaker. Then the lad put up and 
barred the old-fashioned shutters, and coming 
back settled himself into a corner with a torn 
volume of Gulliver’s Travels, over which nuw 
and then he broke out into a great joy of 
laughter, which was not to be stilled until he 
had read us a passage or two, whilst between- 
times my wife’s knitting-needles clicked an 
irregular reply to the ticking clocks, and I sat 
musing and smoking, a little tired by a long 
day’s work. 

[Conclusion Next Week.| 








PUBLIC OR NOT. 


Our yard-fence needed to be painted, It 
looked weather-worn, and gave a shabby ap- 
pearance to our tasty little home. I say “our,” 
because, though I am only Aunt Marion, a 
crippled invalid who lies on the sofa and looks 
on while the busy life keeps its ceaseless activ- 
ity around me, yet we all identify ourselves 
in the home relations and share in the com- 
mon interests and plans. I don’t know but 
Robbie feels a slight ownership in the crutch 
with which I sometimes hobble around the 
house, and I am sure that Will has a twinge 
of headache whenever his mother bathes my 
hot temples in cologne. So, when I spoke of 
the fence, there was no other way but to say 
our fence needed painting. We talked it over 
one evening, resolving the whole family into a 
committee of ways and means, there being no 
man at the head of the house. The means 
were small, the ways limited. Clearly there 
were not funds enough to buy the paint and 
pay the painters. Then we found that every 
painter in the village was overrun with work, 
and could not come to us for many weeks. 

“IT can paint it myself,’ said Nannie, our 
oldest, who, we are just finding out, has grown 
to be a maiden fair while we have still been 
calling her a little girl. 

“That will be too hard for you, Nannie,” 
said the careful mother. “I don’t like to have 
you do any such outside work.” 

“It will be no harder than washing and 
ironing, and a great deal pleasanter for being 
out of doors. Besides, we must have it done, 
and I see no other way,” said the energetic 
Nannie. 

Now, Nannie don’t like hard work any bet- 
ter than some others. She is rather dainty 
in her ways, and would take very naturally 
to elegance and luxury; but she can do al- 
most anything if she tries, and likes to have 
things pleasant about the home, so she never 
spares herself when she sees a way to accom- 
plish something desirable. I don’t know 
what we should do without her ingenious 
contriving and deft-handed execution, All 
the fresh paint and paper inside the house is 
due to her perseverance and hard work, so it 
was not without experience that she volun- 
teered to paint the fence. 





The matter wassettled. Nannie’s decisio2s 
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are apt to settle household matters, Her clear 
little head calculated the quantity and cost of 
materials ; she made the purchases herself, and 
one lovely morning commenced work. My 
sofa was drawn opposite the low window, 
where I could look at her and exchange a 
word now and then. She liked to feel me 
near, as a kind of shelter from the out-door- 
ness of the thing. 

She was a pretty sight to look at. The 
glossy braids were coiled smoothly around her 
shapely head, her pliant, rounded figure 
showed to good advantage in spite of the large 
calico apron which protected her simple dress, 
and the quick, dexterous motions of the care- 
fully-gloved hands were quite an inspiration to 
me in my forced idleness. 

After a while Deacon Horton came down 
the street and stopped to speak to Nannie. 

“You shouldn’t be so smart, Nannie. You 
won’t ever get married at this rate.”’ 

Nannie’s eyes twinkled a little, I imagine, 
as she answered, “I should think the more 
things a girl could do, the more a man would 
want her.” 

“Not at all. Don’t you know amar don’t 
want a wife smarter than himself?” 

“But if I don’t do it, it can’t be done, mar- 
ried or not married. There is not a painter 
to be hired, and we have not money enough 
to pay one, either. Now, really, deacon, what 
would you advise me? Had I better let the 
fence go rather than spoil my chance of a 
husband ?” 

“That depends on how much you care for 
the husband,’ said the deacon teasingly. 
‘But you do paint well. There is not a man 
in the place who would do this so well as you 
are doing it; a man would not take the pains.” 

“Well, if the men cannot, and the women 
must not, what is to become of us?” 

The deacon gave alaughing answer and 
went on. Nannie’s bright face was not cloud- 
ed, but I could see a shade of thought on 
it. The hand moved mechanically, as if 
her mind was on something else. The truth 
was, Deacon Horton’s only son liked our Nan- 
nie, and I think she dreamed about him. 

Her brown study was interrupted by Mr. 
Elwell’s voice. “I wish I could do that,” he 
said. “Our fence needs painting very much, 
and I have been waiting ever so long for a man 
to do it. It looks easy as you handle the 
brush, but I bave no faculty about such 
things.” 

I glanced from Nannie’s little glove to his 
strong brown hand, and wondered why, if a 
man wanted a thing done, he did not go and 
do it without waiting to question his faculty. 

Presently he pointed to the bit of blue-vein- 
ed wrist between the glove and sleeve-cuff. 
“That will ache to-night, and be lame to-mor- 
row. What will you do then ?” 

“J shall bathe it in camphor to-night, and 
it will not be lame to-morrow,’’ ‘said Nannie 
crisply. It is rather exasperating to have a 
stout man stand lazily by and speak slight- 
ingly of your weak wrists, while you are do- 
ing what he calls a man’s work. 

Mr. Elwell walked off, and Nannie worked 
a long time in silence. After a while Harry 
Horton himself came swinging down the gra- 
vel sidewalk with long strides, on his way to 
the new church. He is an architect, and 
planned the building, which we think will be 
a model when finished. I have no doubt Nan- 
nie saw him far up the street, or recognized 
the sound of his firm, springy step, for the 
color flushed in her cheek before I had a 
glimpse of the youth bearing down on her; 
but she did not look up from her work. She 
dipped her brush carefully, and spread the 
paint vigorously with even, quick strokes, 
though I am certain her heart beat quicker. 
As he came upon her with a wondering “good- 
morning,’ she looked up in evident surprise. 
After the first greeting,she said, almost de- 
precatingly, not saucily, as she had answered 
the deacon, “Is it not pleasant to be at work 
out here this lovely morning?” 

“Yes,” said he, hesitatingly, ‘‘but is it not 
rather public ?”’ 

“Rather public!’ Oh you blind-eyed Harry! 
Here in our sleepy village, where not more 
than a dozen people pass down the street all 
the morning, and those few are all neighbors, 
who have known Nannie from babyhood, you 
are afraid somebody will see her making her- 
self useful! With her face completely hidden 
under her garden-hat, and her neat, trim dress 
attracting no idle curiosity, you think she is 
making herself “public!” Ifshe was arrayed 


* inthe monstrosities of a Paris costume, and 


promenading down Broadway, attracting the 
bold gaze of the promiscuous crowd surging 
through the street, you would not shrink from 
that pubjicity. If she sat by your side in the 
city opera-house in what is absurdly called 
full-dress, or whirled in the arms of a waltz- 
partner, her gossamer drapery, called a dress, 
leaving the rounded arms and white shoulders 
exposed to the eyes of men who have forgot- 
ten the meaning of a.blush, you would have 
nothing to say. But now,)‘‘Rather public,” in- 
deed! 

* All this was several weeks ago. The fence 
is painted, and I think Harry has forgiven 
Nannie for making herself “public,” judging by 
the long}talk they had at the gate last even- 
ing; but Harry’s question comes back to my 
thoughts, and I cannot settle satisfactorily in 
What publicity consists as applied to a woman 


or her work. Is there not acontinual contra- 
diction between our conventional ideas and 
the absolute fact ? L, A. F. 
—Hearth and Home. 





EIGHT HOURS WORK FOR WOMAN. 


But the eight-hour plan must apply to wo- 
man as wellas man. It would be a shame for 
Michael, the hod-carrier, to demand that his 
wife should work sixteen hours a day, and he 
only half the time. How shall it be? Shall 
she get up in the morning, winter’s morning, 
at six o’clock, making the fire, put on the tea- 
kettle, get breakfast, beginning a couple of 
hours before his day’s work begins, give the 
children their breakfast, get their faces wash™ 
ed, their clothes made tidy, and send them to 
school, and keep at washing dishes, cleaning 
house, getting meals, mend the hole in her 
busband’s pockets, in Norah’s frock, and Den- 
nis’ trowsers, and so on all day; and at eve- 
ning when Michael slips off to the saloon with 
his pipe in his mouth, keep on at the same 
work as long as her strength will allow, till 
eight o'clock, nine, ten at night or later? And 
is all this right, with only eight hours for the 
man? Or shall we limit woman’s work to 
eight hours also? Tea-kettle on at eight in 
the morning, breakfast at pine or ten, novel- 
reading or the Sorosis from twelve to two, 
dinner ready at about four, tea at six,and the 
dishes left for the next morning; the evening 
spent at the opera, and Michael’s Dennis’s and 
Norah’s mending left till next week? ‘‘Wo- 
man’s work is never done;” but the Labor- 
Reformers surely will not limit themselves to 
the thought of Michael alone; they’ll think of 
Maggie as much, If they limit woman’s la- 
bor in the printing-office, book-bindery, wallet- 
shop, shirt and collar establishments, and dry- 
goods and fancy stores to eight hours, they 
will not let the dear mothers of these poor 
girls slave all day and half of the night too, 
will they? No, eight hours is enough for 
house-work, if enough for street-work, shop- 
work, manufactories. Eight hours for women, 
as well as eight hours for men. 

And what shall we say about eight hours for 
men and women, hired at work in domestic 
employment? The life of the female domes- 
tic has along day of it. Cook, waiting-maid, 
chamber-maid, maid of all work, how shall her 
day be shortened? Work must begin before 
breakfast; it cannot end when tea is over. 
Work often must be protracted into the eve- 
ning. Shall our evening guest have no re- 
freshment? Shall there never be a table set 
for a supper at nine o’clock? And shall never 
a horse be cleaned after six o’clock in the eve- 
ning? And what if the family would like a 
drive in the cool of the day, after enduring the 
long heat; can’t the horses be had? Is the 
coachman’s time up? After his eight hours, 
has he gone to the club, the theater, the pub- 
lic library, or to hear Fichte’s on ‘‘The Me and 
Not-Me ?” 

But, certainly the day-laborer, the black- 
smith, carpenter, printer, ought not to cut 
down their day to eight hours, and have no 
compassion on other workers, without whose 
assistance, though the world might exist, it 
looks a little difficult to say how it would ex- 
ist.—Old and New. 





THE CHILDHOOD OF GEORGE SAND. 


She was brought up by this grandmother, 
at the chateau of Nohaut, and at fifteen years 
old, could handle a gun, dance, mount on horse- 
back, and draw a sword. She was, we are told 
an adorable and petulant Amazon, a charming 
feminine demon, who could follow the pas- 
time of coursing under the avenues of Marly, 
but who was totally ignorant as regards the 
sign of the cross. It was insinuated to the 
grandmother that the pious restoration did 
not exactly share the doctrines of Jean Jac- 
ques Rousseau (who had been a personal friend 
of the Dupin family), but that it was highly 
desirable that young persons should be edu- 
cated ina different manner from that prac- 
ticed with regard to “Emile”’ The grand- 
mother professed much surprise and gave her 
adviser to understand that, in matters of phil- 
osophy, she held but a poor opinion of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the beautiful garden of the Vallée Noire, 
where fragrant meadows stretched onward 
for league on league, George Sand grew out 
of childhood like a wild flower untended and 
unpruned. An enthusiastic old botanist, 
named Neraud, whom, on account of the fairy- 
like descriptions which he was wont to give 
of the Isle of Madagascar and the various re- 
gions he had visited in his long voyages, she 
had baptized ‘‘Malgache,’’ was her constant 
companion. He was a dry little copper-color- 
ed man, rather worse dressed than a peasant, 
who had traveled over the mountainous isles 
of the South Seas in search of rare specimens, 
until his finances failed him, and he had been 
compelled to return home in rags and emacia- 
tion. He had gained his heart’s desire, never- 
theless, and a beautiful fern, before unknown, 
was named after him. This oddity divided 
his time between planting Madagascar flowers 
and rare exotics in the soil of Berry, and the 
study of advanced politics, in the pursuit of 
which in youth he had gone to every popular 
outbreak, and received many a saber cut on 
the head. His first acquaintance with George > 


galloping past his flowering groves one morn- 
ing at day-break, was suddenly arrested in her 
course by the sight of some magnificant dahlias. 
They were the first seen in France, and the 
first she had ever seen. She was only sixteen, 
and she got down from her horse to steal one, 
and then galloped away with her prize. The 
old nurseryman—for thus he wished himself 
to be called—must have witnessed the theft, 
for, soon after, she received a present from him 
of a number of roots for planting. From this 
time dated their acquaintance; and a few years 
after they became intimate friends. 

The girl with her splendid brown hair, her 
strongly-marked features, and her impetuous 
bearing, ran wild in the pleasant valley which 
contained hergrandmother’s chateau. In per- 
fect liberty she would run all day, in her short 
petticoats, pursue butterflies along the wind- 
ing ways of the valley, and return home to 
enjoy her brilliant grandmother’s stories of 
the pomps of Versailles, the lives of roues 
and philosophers, and the ways of a society 
in which rigidity of morals was almost a mat- 
ter of ridicule. Between her first and. second 
marriage the old countess had retired to Ab- 
baye-aux-Bois, and there kept open house for 
the wits and savants of the time. We can 
searcely wonder at the admiration excited by 
this lively old lady in an imaginative and 
spirited child. In the Chateau de Nohant, too, 
there was a large library to which the young girl 
had vnrestricted access; and at one time“ Cor- 
inne,” ‘‘Atala,” and Lavater were her constant 
companions, Asshe grew older more influ- 
ence was used with her grandmother with re- 
spect to hef education. The old lady at length 
finding the aristocratic influence too strong 
for her, feigned compliance with the dictates 
of society, aud outwardly renounced her phi- 
losophic method. Whereupon, under the 
pressure of the religious reaction and anti-Vol- 
taire feelings which had sprung up, it was de- 
cided that Aurora should be sent to a convent 
to receive the rudiments—of which she was 
yet entirely ignorant—of religious instruction 
—London Society. 





LECIURE ON TEMPERANCE, BY MRS. B. F. 
BOWLES 


The cause of temperance in this city is not 
dead, as was shown by the large number of 
ladies and gentlemen who were assembled at 
Memorial Hall last Sunday. Every seat was 
occupied, and many were obliged to remain 
standing. 

Rev. B. F. Bowles, pastor of the Universa- 
list Church, led in prayer. 

Samuel C. Knights, president of the associ- 
ation, as usual, occupied a few minutes, giving 
in detail an account of his work in behalf of 
the good cause, 

Mrs. B. F. Bowles was then introduced to 
the audience, She stated that having preached 
twice during the day and attended to the du- 
ties of her Sabbath School, and afterwards 
taking a ride of forty miles, she had not come 
well prepared to entertain so large an audi- 
ence. Notwithstanding all this, she held the 
meeting by her eloquence for an hour, and all 
regretted to have her close her remarks. In 
the most earnest manner she told of the evil 
occasioned by the use of rum ip her own fam- 
ily circle: a loved and only brother ruined by 
its use, and a sister’s home made desolate from 
the same cause. Her every word told of the 
fearful results of this great curse, and none 
present could fail to appreciate her most earn- 
est warning for all to avoid the use of that 
which will intoxicate. 

Many hearts present were deeply affected, 
and when the invitation was given to sign 
their names to the pledge, forty-five responded, 

Mrs. Bowles has done us all good, and 
awakened in us a desire for renewed effort to 
work in this good and great cause. The sale 
of beer at the Coliseum was spoken of, and 
condemned as being a disgrace, and that the 
result will prove injurious to many who will 
there acquire an appetite for something 
stronger. 

Next Sunday evening, Mrs. Annie Bodrie, 
of Boston, will lecture at the same hall, corner 
of Main and Norfolk streets. All are most 
earnestly invited to attend. 





BAD SPELLING. 


Bad spelling is a disgrace to any American 
who has been within reach of schools. Igno- 
rance in other things may be tolerated, but 
misspelling admits of no apology. An ex- 
change says: 

“Oh, what’s the use of bothering over that? 
If folks only know what you mean, I’m sure 
that’s enough.” 

It was Neddy who said that, the other even- 
ing, when his sister showed him where he 
had spelled ocean, o-t-i-o-n, otion. But Ned- 
dy was wrong. It is not enough that people 
are able to guess at one’s meaning. It ought 
to be so plain as not to leave any doubt what- 
ever. In Neddy’s exercise, for instance, one 
might have wondered whether he meant “an 
otion,”’ or “a notion,” whereas, if he had 
written it correctly, there would have been 
no doubt at all. 

Correct spelling is a great accomplishment 
—so great, that com tively few people ever 
attain to it. And the reason must be, that 
like Neddy, when they were children, the 
“couldn’t see the use of bothering over it.” 
But one of these days their eyes may be 
opened, and when they “see the use’’ of know- 
ing how to spell, they will be sorry they let 
the opportunity slip when they were young. 








Sand was made in a singular manner. She, 





parlor carpet, and on it was a little writing 
which was recognized as being in the delicate 
hand of a young lady just ready to graduate 
at a “‘Female College.’’ Upon delivering the 
property to its owner she said: 

“Oh, yes! This is a little poem I began to 
“—- Read it.”’ 

t read like this: 
“One night, as old St. Peter slept, 
He left the gates of heaven ajar, 
And through alittle angle aap 
And came down with a falling star.” - 
That was all, and -there was no time for ex- 
planations, and so we were left to wonder 
what it was that crept through the angle 
made by the half-shut gate, which St. Peter 
had so carelessly left ajar. 

It was not until several days after, that we 
found it was no angle at all, but a little angel 
instead. Perhaps a little less German and 
French and chemistry and astronomy, and a 
little more English, would have been quite as 
well for the young lady graduate. 

Some children are natural spellers. Itis no 
trouble for them to master the long, dull col- 
umns, and they can keep at the head of their 
class with very little effort. Some are natu- 
ral misspellers, and it requires much labor and 
patience to remember the different and per- 
plexing ways there are of putting letters to- 
gether to make words, Still it can be done, 
with patience and practice—or, at least, any 
one can learn how to spell all the more com- 
mon words, and the knowing how to do it is 
worth all the trouble it will cust. 


Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
798 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Office hours, 7 to 10 A. M., 2to4 P. M. 
July 6. 4t 








BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 

I have made arrangements for a business, well es- 
tablished, to be placed in my vontrol, for the benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engage in a business, 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please cafl at the 
JOURNAL Orrice, Thursday afternoons, between 2 
and 3, or address 


M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s Journal Office (3 Tremont Place). 
BOSTON. 

June 8, Bt 





MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Fo , by an entirely new , taught none es 
son. icomanie t, 851 Washington Street. 
May 27. ly 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 
Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 

No. 490 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 
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PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10- 





TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 


C. W. TURNER. H. R. Coenny. 
June 24. ly 





LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 
FAITHFUL,” Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 

May 4. 2m 

FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1, 8m MIDDLETON, DEL, 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 








gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aug 6 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. _ 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 


To the Ladies :~—The constant annoyance and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the right one before buying. It is 
literally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 


The Best Brand 
18 THE ‘ 


CORTICELLI! 


+ 


A FREE COURSE 


—or— 


TWELVE LECTURES TO WOMEN, 


.ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Will be given in the large hall of The Technological 
Institute, during the months of OcropEeR, Novem- 
BER and DsceMsBer, 1872. 


To commence on SATURDAY AFTERNOON; Oc- 
tober 5, at 3 o’clock, and to be continued every 8 
urday afternoon following, at the same hour, un’ 
the series is ended in December. 

The Lecturers for October are Mrs. E. D. 
5 ae P. Whipple, John Weiss, Oliver Wonaat 
olmes. 


The Lecturers for November are George 8S. H . 
Phillips Brooks, Wen Phillips, hobert Galt: 


yer, William R. Alger. 

The Lecturers for December are Waldo 
Wilttama 

o’clock each Satur- 


son, James Freeman Clarke, 
Curtis. 
are provided for 


The Hall will be opened at 2 
bf and closed peociealy at 3. 
ladies, who will be admitted without tickets, 
uly 6. 4tem 





FOR THE BEST OF 


GET THE LIVES OF THE GREAT MUSIO MASTERS, 

Of Beethoven, (82.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of 

($1.75); of Mendelssoht, sith of ‘Rowstat, 

(81. UF of Chopin, ($1.50); or of Schumann, ($1.75). 
hese are ne Heavy era 

But are charmingly written and very entertaining 


, asare - 
Mozart's Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75); 


Beethoven’s Letters, ($2.00); 
Mendelssohn's (2 vols. each $1.75) and 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, ($1.75). 


To have a Jubilee at home rend for , 
TH WORLD'S PEACE JUB 
CHORUS BOOK. ¢ 


For a good work on Compo ition, bu 
BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL HARMONY. $2.00. 


To make Sabbath School children’s ees 
get that Gem of the Season, the New Sabbath 

ong Book, entitled 
SPARKLING RUBIES. By Asa Halli 
and Harry Sanders, Esq. 35 

The above Books sent, post-free, on receipt of re- 


tail y 
OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 
oa as H. orreve * CO., New York. 
une 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
631 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 





Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M, and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW .YYORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NBW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 8 d Av New York City. 
SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any 
other monthly published. It is original and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before an 
occupied; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 
stories, fine poems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, 
and gardening de; ments, and spicy editorials on 
lite: and social topics, 1t numbers among its 
contributors the names of many of the most 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab- 
lished = _ having been L——- over three 
years, and having av and ra increasi 
circulation. Send oar, ddre for +f = cope 
containing ore of the most varied and liberal premi- 
um lists ever offered tothe public. Address T. J. 
a met ‘Milwaukee Monthly,”’ Milwaukee, Wis. 

y 25. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAanNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homeepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a geueral intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
16th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 

FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once. ........... sveeeB 
Practical Anatomy, per session............+++ 
GERGURTIOR 6 0 o's oc tis odes cccedssccecesdoccesess 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 


For students who have attended two full | 
peusees in other respectable Medical Col- 
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For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN} 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and - 
Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Cuazsryur Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL may al ways be had at this 
office. 





Stamped indelibly upon each s; to render 
feitidg more difficult. This silk for 


Hand or Machine Sewing 

1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a first-class 
silk is required. 

Secure this and you will use no other. 

Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


S80LE MANUFACTURERS, 





A scrap of paper was picked up from the 


2 Bedford Street, Boston. 
June 15. 2t 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson — Boston. 


A few doors from Tremont S' 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 





and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 
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NEW ORLEANS. ’ 

San 

A strange town in a strange land! Aged 
bearded woods belting an ephemeral civiliza- 
tion! The mysteries of Mardi Gras enacted 
amid the saddest landscape on earth! A city 
that is a morass, through the solidest center 
of which a pile-driver can send its shaft into 
an abyss that has not been fathomed! A city 
which has a Post-office and Custom House 
palace, costing $3,000,000, and not yet com- 
pleted, built of solid brick and hewn stone, up- 
held by jointed timbers, raised themselves on 
the black mud and water in which they are 
already decaying! A city with no cellar or 
well, or basement-story, built in defiance of 
all physical law below water-mark, the foun- 
dation-stones of its newest structures, even the 
grand “Varieties Theater’ itself, already green 
and crumbling from the destroying rust of 
the lake on which it rests! A city, finally, 
whose social and political character is infected 
by this same unhealthy virus! I cannot but 
think of it as a sort of Venus which has arisen 
out of the sea, into which it will one day dis- 
appear again—arisen not for business, which it 
only does in a discontented, spasmodic way, 
but for pleasure, into which it enters heart 
and soul. 

This Pleasure is essentially the tutelary 
Goddess of New Orleans. We have no other 
city where there is such license or such excess. 
Everything conspires to make one forget all 
other enjoyment but that of the senses. Lux- 
uries are cheap; only necessities are dear. In 
no other city will one pay so much for roast- 
beef, or potatoes, or bread, and so little for 
wine and cigars and the delicacies of cookery. 
One eats little. The warm, soft, languid air 
seems to steal away the appetite. A saunter 
to French Market, a cup of rich golden coffee, 
a neat white roll, an omelette and a siesta form 
asatisfying breakfast. The newspapers will 
not stimulate thought much, and the one or 
two circulating libraries offer mainly the Mem- 
oirs of the Times of Charles II, Don Quixote, 
Boccacio and Rabelais. The perfume of a 
new, green, cheap but genuine Havana cigar 
steals across to you from a neighboring settee 
and mingles itself with the scent of the or- 
anges above you. The young man has acom- 
panion smoker to whom he is talking over his 
prospects. This other smoker is a woman: 
Our young man has just got a permanent situ- 
ation and is now looking out for a wife, no, for 
acompanion. So he asks Mémé, who probably 
isthe youthful proprietor of one of the thous- 
and “furnished rooms to let,” ‘‘Maisons” on 
Custom House or Dauphine streets, to take a 
walk and cigarette, and is now proposing that 
she occupy this relation tohim. They talk 
over the terms (of course you do not stay to 
listen) as coolly as if they were discussing the 
commonest business transaction in the world. 
At the end of the conversation, if it has result- 
ed favorably, the arrangement goes into effect. 
Mémé, who is invariably French, Creole, Qua- 
droon or Mulatto, returns to her well-ordered 
little mansion. Alfred, who is your average 
young man of New Orleans, quiet, industrious, 
not, necessarily dissipated, possibly a member 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, if 
there is one, goes back to his store. His earn- 
ings henceforth ave united to hers. He inhab- 

” its with her one of the rooms in her hotel. 
‘They are true to each other; they will never 
be seen together in publicagain. He does not 
ride or walk, or visit or commune with her. 
She bears his name and shuns the society of 
other men. During this connection, he may, 
he probably does, woo and win some woman 
for his wife. This will disturb the earlier con- 
tract only during the wedding tour, in case 
the new husband is abie to sustain two estab- 
lishments. Ifheis not able to do this, it is 
probable he has not married at all; he cannot 
afford a wife, he has a mistress and he convin- 
ces himself, that is all he needs. Besides, does 
not Méme make his shirts, his cup of rare hot 
eoffee, black his shoes more neatly than the 
five-cent boy at the corner, what more does he 
want of a wife? The very uncertainty of the 
refatiom lends it a piquancy that marriage does 
not possess. At any moment some stronger 
plume, some older attachment, some sudden 
jealomay may take her away from him. He 
seeks te bid her by kindness and faithful- 

. ness, @fiiliggex: Whose coming would terribly 

perplex the seiffsh philosopby by which the 
connection is defended, are kept away by arts 
to which northern homseholas are not always 

\Strangers; and the attachment Survives for 
years; for life. The man, in current p."'4se, is 
mot mazried, he has a woman for his compan- 
ion! Thewoman is not married, she is “plac¢,” 
placed,” the word used is French), like the 

relation it in@ieates. 

So much for a French dessert to your French 
breakfast; let us saumter up town. There is 
nothing cleaner than these inviting market- 
stands and restaurants. Even the Cherokee 
Indians who sell bead baskets and nameless ap- 
pliances for unwhispered toilet mysteries are 
apparently modest and clean-faced. This 
Hotel.St. Louis is a model of scientific cool- 
ness. Of the grotesque St. Charles we will 
talk by and by. Notice these broad streets 
with walks down the center as weil as the 
sides; yonder is the Capitol, will you go in? 








| Not in those gilded doors over which the words 


“The Senate” mislead you. Most of the Sen- 
ators are there, it is true, but the Senate itself 
is here on the ground floor and the House up 
stairs, filthy places both of them, with smoke 
and tobacco juice, and whisky, and foul oaths. 
There is no vice in the city equal to the crimes 
of the Northern men who control the legisla- 
ture. Black and white, they look like coun- 
ters on a faro-table, with that collarless, neck- 
tieless speaker for capper, and yonder fault- 
less, fastidious youth, Warmouth, master play- 
er. That boy is the most astute politician in 
the South, unless the Postmaster at Mobile is 
his equal; at least-Grant says so. ‘‘Iam the 
State,” was his Richelieu utterance the other 
day, and he did not lie, as Richelieu did. Yon- 
der is Worrell, drunk, but keen and brilliant. 
Here is Carr, his eye bandaged from the fight 
yesterday, stopped by a courtesan with a horse- 
whip. These are the Republicans who make 
the laws. Solong as Alfred pays his taxes 
twice over, they wont interrupt him. 

No other State in the Union could endure 
a legislature like this, But it is already even- 
ing. The lamps are lit early to defraud twi- 
light. The bands are playing in front of St. 
Charles and the Academy. What airs! very 
little from Mendel:sohn, more from Offen- 
bach, even from Le Cocq. In Boston, you 
look askance even at a raffle. But here the 
lotteries, drawn every day, declare their win- 
ning numbers in illuminated Hebrew-script. 
The crowd is great and gay. 

If it is the Sabbath you will know it at once. 
The street lamps are brighter, the music is 
wilder, the respectable theaters redouble their 
matinees ; the disrespectable ones lower their 
price ; the billiard-rooms that have been crowd- 
ed all-day are deserted for the cafés; the bag- 
nios and the gay women and men openly join 
on the street; therp’s a game at bage-ball; 
upstairs yonder a row of ‘‘Keno” dens, near 
to which the gilt figures “34,” illumined by a 
single gas jet, show where the tiger lurks. 
Into the “Opera’’ and the “Varieties” crowd 
the populace. There is nochurch. The only 
muse is amusement. The only religion, to eat 
oysters and red fish, and “Court Boulion’” on 
Friday. And so the Kaleidoscope turns, bril- 
liant, beautiful, intoxicating. Other cities 
give you these sights. They are not new. 
But no other city gives you this impression of 
abandon—of utter, thorough, irreligious love of 
pleasure for pleasure’s sake. No other city 
enters into the worship of the mysteries 
which Tannhauser cherished, as does this. I 
do not narrate, I only hint what every new- 
comer feels, that there is nothing common 
about New Orleans. The air is an air of ro- 
mance, excitement, and intrigue. You are in 
a city where license is legalized. Anything 
may happen—events outré, events terrible, 
from yonder lonely alley, with its thin, black, 
central line to direct the aim of the duelist, 
—alley that has run red with blood a hundred 
times—to yonder Catholic mansion, where 
cards and wine will usher in the dawn. 

Let the student of social science contem- 
plate this phenomenon and its effect upon 
character. Let him consider what kind of a 
society it will build up; what kind of a 
healthy, vigorous, intelligent Christianity it 
will sustain. But before he comes out, lance 
in hand, to condemn it, let him look narrowly 
at the shadows of yet darker vice at his own 
doors. Lust, and crime, and ineradicable dis- 
ease have prouder temples nowhere else than 
in New York, where they publish their own 
directory; in St. Louis, where the art of the 
surgeon and the farces of the law are inter- 
posed to protect them; even in Boston, from 
whose secret vices this great, bad city in 
which I write would turn with loathing. Let 
him unearth these: the wealthy lazar-houses 
of the Northern metropolis, the publislied wo- 
men of St. Louis, and the unpublished men 
who visit them; the quiet, demure assigna- 
tion houses of Boston, and the child-courte- 
sans that no other American city has yet been 
found intellectual enough to create. 

I send these hints from New Orleans to 
Boston; from the city it is fashionable to 
condemn to the city it is fashionable to praise. 
And, say what you will, if our student looks 
closely enough, he will not reserve his cen- 
sures solely for the Semiramis of the Gulf, 
who makes no pretensions, and withhold 
them from the Moral Philosopher of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, whose exterior alone is pure. 
Candor is not always a virtue, but hypocrisy 
is always avice. The streets of New Orleans 
are leaves on which the writing is plain. The 
vices of Boston are traced in cipher and diver- 
sified with lllustrations that offer themselves 
reluctantly, like secret writings brought out 
only by flame. CHARLES J. WoopBury, 

NEw ORLEANS, June 5, 1872. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


The report of this committee to the New 
England Woman’s Club will necessarily cov- 
er but a small portion of the year, as the 
committee was itself called into existence only 
in March last. 

As the reports of other committees will 
show, the subject of education, particularly as 
bearing upon the training of girls, has occu- 
pied our attention largely through the past 
season, and has been considered from many 
points of view. 

A special committee appointed by the Club 





last spring to obtain information on certain 
points connected with our public school sys- 
tem, was called upon to make its report on 
the fifth Monday of January. This general 
report, made by Mrs. Cheney, was one of 
great interest, and the special reports of dif- 
ferent members of that committee were called 
for on other occasions. 

Although these papers belong, by the days 
on which they were given, rather to the re- 
ports of other committees, yet as their subject 
connects them more closely with this one, it 
may be well for the sake of unity of thought 
and impression to make some brief mention 


of them here. 
At the request of the Committee on Work, 


Mrs. Woolson read her admirable paper on 
“Women on the School Board,” on Jan. 8. 
It gave rise to an animated conversation, the 
interest of which did not cease with the after- 
noon. On Feb. 12, a paper on the salar- 
ies in our public schools was read by Miss 
Hotchkiss, showing the great disproportion 
between the amount paid to men and women 
for the same services, and the injury done by 
this injustice to the schools themselves. Pa- 
pers by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Moore were read 
on the same afterncon, on “Health in our 
Schools,’’ which gave us much needed warn- 
ing of the dangers to which our children are 
exposed from insufficient ventilation in many 
of our school-rooms, and from neglect of simple 
hygienic laws in their daily life. 

Essays on Industrial Education by Miss Mc- 
Daniel, and Kindergarten Training by Mrs. 
Kriege were read on other days, but these will 
be spoken of elsewhere. 

On March 11 Prof. W. A. Atkinson gave 
us another of his thoughtful and profoundly 
interesting papers on the “True Idea of Educa- 
tion,” for girls and boys alike; and surely if 
we could come to an agreement on this fun- 
damental point of the true theory and philos- 
ophy of Education, as the right of development 
of human faculties regardless of unessential 
differences (of sex, position, ete.), we should 
have reached the safe foundation on which to 
rest all movements of reform, All these pa- 
pers gave rise to earnest and animated dis- 
cussions; and from the interest roused, it 
was decided to add another to the list of the 
standing committees of the club, whose spe- 
cial province it should be to consider subjects 
relating to education, and from time to time to 
report on any matters of general interest, and 
the fifth Mondays, when such occur in any 
month, were assigned these reports. 

At the same time, one subject was particu- 
larly commended to their attention, and they 
were requested to take such action concerning 
it as might prove advisable. This was the 
possibility and expediency of obtaining the 
services of women on our school committees, 
When we remember that at least half the pu- 
pils of our public schools are girls, and that 
the mothers have equal interest with the fath- 
ers in the training of the boys also, the only 
wonder would seem to be that women have 
not been called long since to share equally 
with men the labor and responsibility of the 
oversight of our schools. 

The fitness of such an arrangement is par- 
ticularly manifest when we consider how 
many women ii the community have been 
teachers during some portion of their lives, 
and how frequently it is the case that women 
have more leisure to devote to this necessary 
work than men, who are often absorbed in the 
details of other and necessary business. 

Looked at in this light, it would seem as if 
the proposition need only be mentioned to 
command the ready and hearty assent of all. 
And there are, without question, many women 
among us who would willingly give their best 
and most faithful services to this cause, if 
they were called to the work. 

As the suggestion is rather a new one, how- 
ever, and all new things must expect to make 
their way gradually, it may be some time yet 
before Massachusetts will reach the standing 
in this respect already occupied by some of 
her younger sisters at the West. These com- 
mittees have held frequent meetings in which 
they have discussed this question, but they 
have as yet no action to report. 

Another subject of immediate interest has 
also engaged their attention, and one which our 
absent President, Mrs. Howe, warmly com- 
mended to their consideration before her 
departure—the higher education of young 
women, especially with a view to fitting them 
for entering college. This was the topic which 
they laid before the club on their appointed 
day, the'fifth Monday of April. Various gentle- 
men, the principals of Latin and High schools 
in Boston and neighboring towns, accepted 
the invitation to be present on that afternoon, 
and expressed their views on the subject pro- 
posed, and answered very freely and wisely 
the many questions asked. They, most of 
them, agreed with us that there was no reason 
why girls should not or could not fully keep 
pace with boys in classical as well as all other 
studies at school, and regretted that they 
could not go on equally with them after the 
school course was completed. But they ex- 
pressed a doubt whether in our community 
any young women would be willing to take 
the labor and make the exertion necessary to 
obtain a thorough collegiate or scientific 
training, even if all our higher institutions of 
learning were at once thrown open to them. 





In order to test the point, your committee, 
seeing their way clear to form a plan for as- 
sisting women to obtain the necessary pre- 
paratory training, tesued a short circular, in- 
viting persons interested in obtaining this 
more thorough training, to communicate 
with them, or meet them at the rooms of 
the Club. They could not, unfortunately, 
promise that our colleges would open their 
gates to young women presenting themselves, 
however thoroughly fitted to enter, but they 
could assure them that this higher culture 
would have a value for their whole lives, inde- 
pendent of the further opportunities withheld 
from them. 

The results of this meeting, held on Satur- 
day, May 25, were very gratifying and en- 
couraging. It proved clearly that there is a 
class of young women who are not satisfied 
to stop just where they are when they finish 
the usual course at our schools, public or pri- 
vate, but who are ready and eager to make the 
effort for something higher and more thorough. 
Doubtless, if the right ones could be reached, 
a larger number would come forward to join 
the ranks. This meeting of May 25, ad- 
journed to meet again on June 15, at 3 P. 
M., at the same place, when it was hoped that 
a larger number still would come, and all who 
are heartily interested in this question, or who 
know of women likely to avail themselves of 
any such opportunity, were invited to be pres- 
ent. The question of forming such a class as 
the one proposed will probably be soon defi- 
nitely settled, at least for the present season. 

A lunch was also given at the club rooms 
on Saturday, April 20, to greet Mr. Harris, 
Superintendent of Schools at St. Louis. After 
the lunch, which was very social and pleasant, 
Mr. Harris read a paper, giving his views on 
education, particularly as relating to girls, and 
warmly advocating their claims to a broad and 
liberal culture. It is encouraging to find 
thoughtful men everywhere assenting to the 
advantages of thorough and solid education for 
girls as well boys, and the injury done to the 
whole race by shutting out one-half of it from 
the best and highest opportunities. It re- 
mains to be seen whether women will them- 
selves awake to the importance of the subject, 
and come forward to aid their own cause, 
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WOMAN’S EDUCATION IN MARYLAND. 


We recently attended the Commencement 
Exercises of Patapsco Institute, Ellicott City, 
Md., and although not approving the general 
tendencies of young ladies’ boarding schools, 
we found the exercises more satisfactory than 
is usual, Mrs. A., the principal, presided with 
dignity and ease. She gave twenty young 
ladies certificates of admission to the Senior 
class and conferred diplomas upon fifteen 
young ladies. 

The music, comprising selections from Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Weber, excelled in char- 
acter and execution the average music of our 
New England schools. The vocal music was 
charming. 

The essays were smoothly wiitten, well 
read, and not lacking in thought. The class, 
as a whole, compare favorably with our North- 
ern girls, in expression and elocution, while 
they perhaps excel in grace and ease of man- 
ner. 

The valedictory referred to humility as the 
crowning glory of woman and seemed to offer 
no future aim to supply the incentive to prog- 
ress that school-life had afforded. Aimless 
lives have too long awaited our girls at the 
threshold of what should be real, earnest 
living. 

Mrs. A. employs more than a score of pro- 
fessors, teachers and assistants. If she is 
worthy of the confidence of the Board, com- 
petent, as the prosperity of the Institute and 
the satisfaction of its patrons testify, to choose 
her associate educators and direct their efforts, 
how can any one fail to admit the injustice of 
refusing her the ballot, of regarding her as 
the political inferior of her baker and of her 
illiterate porter ? 8. A. L, 


— 





FRAMINGHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


It is proposed to form a permanent Associ- 
ation of the Alumni of the Framingham Nor- 
mal School. The following letter and circu- 
lar will interest many of our readers. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Will you 
please give a notice in your JoURNAL of the 
Alumni meeting in Framingham as per cir- 
cular which accompanies this note. 

We would be most happy to see the Jour- 
NAL represented at Framingham on that oc- 
casion. Yours truly, : 

Evecta N. L. WALTON, 
For Com. of Arrangements. 
WESTFIELD, July 1, 1872. 
CIRCULAR. 

Some of the Graduates of the FRAMINGHAM 
NorMAL ScHOOL have had for some years, a 
growing feeling that a regular association of 
past graduates might be the meaus of help to 
each other, enabling them to draw new 
strength from the feeling of union, making 
each one feel that her own class, and all who 
either went before or came after it, are work- 
ing for one common cause and are in sympa- 
thy with each other, even though they rarely 
meet and know but little of the details of the 
work of each. 

In accordance with the strong desire of 
these graduates, a meeting of the graduates 
present at the examination in July, 1871, was 
called at the close of the morning session on 
that day, and a Committee was elected to 
make the necessary arrangements for calling 
a meeting of graduates o1 THURSDAY, THE 
liru oF JULY, the day succeeding the exami- 








nation of 1872, for the purpose of form 
“hae — be oe ing a 
e Committee has arran the follow 

order for the day. General ake mea 
at the School Hall, at 9 A. M., after whic 

there may be Class Reunions until 12 M, 
when there will be provided a Collation, for 
which all those who can are requested to make 


contributions, as it is hoped that a large num- 
ber will be present. It is desired that the 
Collation should be a Social Reunion. There 


will be short speeches by members of the 

of Education, other invited guests, and” 

t graduates. Any reminiscences of school 

ife or of work in teaching, or additions to this 

part of the day’s pleasure, either written or 

spoken, which graduates are disposed to fur- 
nish, will be gladly welcomed. 

There will be Public Exercises in the Con- 
gregational Church, at 2 P. M. 

he Address of Welcome will be given by 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of Westfield, Class of 
1843; after which an Essay will be read by 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, of Jamaica Plain, and a 
Poem by Miss Mary A. Bridge, of Dedham, 
The committee desire all who can sing, to be 
ready to join in singing “Auld Lang Syne.” 

The committee will make every provision 
they can for those who must remain over 
night, and one may be found at the School 
Boarding House, 

That the committee may know for how 
many persons to provide, they request an- 
swers from all who receive these circulars, to 
be sent to Miss Emily P. Hastings, Framing- 
ham, and also ask these persons to extend the 
invitation to any graduates whom they know, 
who do not receive them, as it is difficult* to 
reach all, and it is very desirable to bring to- 
gether the largest possible number. 

Any written contributions for the Collation 
ney be sent to Miss E, M. Bullard, Framing- 

am. 
COMMITTEE. 
ELLEN A, CHANDLER, EmiLy R. BuLLARD, 
SuSAN KR. BROKENSHIRE, Jutia C, CLARKE, 
AMELIA Davis, Mrs. E. N. L. Watton, 
HELEN M. Dunn, HELEN MOULTON, 
CoRINNA SHATTUCK, Eva J. GiBs, 
Emity P. Hastings. 





WOMAN AS POLICEMAN. 


A Vermont paper says: 

“A servant boy of Mrs, Julian F. Dewey, of 
St. Albans, stole a watch, bracelets, and other 
valuable articies, and ran off. The sheriff not 
exhibiting sufficient alacrity in pursuing the 
thief, Mrs. D. pluckily started off herself, and 
after three days’ search and two hundred 
miles’ travel in her own carriage found the 
rogue in Canada, and recovered a part of the 
purloined articles. 

Would not such a woman be competent, 
not merely to serve as a policeman, but to act 
as Chief of Police or General of an Army ? 
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- GHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL — 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. Catalogues containing terms, etc., 
may be procured at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., 
A. Williams & Co., J. Thomas Groom & Co., and by 
addressing 


July 22. CUSHINGS & LADD. 





A Meretorious and 
ECONOMICAL INVENTION 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


— THE — 
Eureka Air Bustle, 


constructed of Odorless Rubber Cloth, inflated with 
air. It is eae light, is made in the most 
beautiful shapes, and can be enlarged or reduced to 
any desired shape or size. It has the following ad- 
vantages Over all other Bustles: 

lst.—It will always retain its shape. 

2d.—It will outwear a dozen of ordinary Bustles, 
In fact, there is no limit to its wear. 

8d. -It can be made larger or smaller at once, for 
the house, street or party wear. 

4th.—It will not tear or injure the underclothing, as 
all spring and steel bustles do after a little wear. 

5th.—It occupies no space when uninflated. 

EVERY ONE WARRANTED PERFECT. 

For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by FRIEND & 
SWEETSER, General Agents, 141 Washington St., 
and by all dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the retail 

price, $2.50. 4t 





20,000 Copies Ordered 


IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, of the Splendid 
New Church Music Book called 


THE STANDARD!! 


Thus giving the brightest prospect that it wil be 
THE BANNER BOOK OF THE SEASON! 
lL rl 1ryy T 
THE STANDARD 
Has 400 pages filled with new and fresh music, It 
includes an Elementary Course of the best charac- 
ter, with interesting exercises, tunes and easy glees 
for practice, a fine collection of Metrical Tunes, and 


an extra choice list of Sentences, Motets and An- 
thems for Chorus Practice. : - 


The Standard Bearers, 


Or, in other words, its authors, whose brilliant repu- 
tation as Church Music Composers will bear it on to 
triumphant success, are 
Mr. L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, and 
“ H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
Men universally known among lovers of Sacred Mu-« 
sic. 


THE STANDARD 


Is Nearly Ready! Send on your orders! | 
Price $1.50. Per doz., $13.50. Specimens sent, for 
the present, post free, for $1.25. Specimen pages 
free on application. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New Yorke 
July 13. tf . 





THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St., Phila, 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D+ 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 


q 








